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BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
——e 


, CHAPTER III, FRANCIS OLIPHANT TREGEAR. 


Mr. Francis OnrpHant TREGEAR was @ 
young man who might not improbably 
make a figure in the world, should circum- 
stances be kind to him, but as to whom it 
might be doubted whether circumstances 








a 


use serviceably his unquestionable talents 
|jand great personal gifts. He had taught 
| himself to regard himself as a young 
| English gentleman of the first waiter, 
| qualified by his birth and position to live 
|) with all that was most noble and most 
i elegant; and he could have lived in that 
| sphere naturally and gracefully were it not 
that the part of the “sphere” which he 
j Specially affected requires wealth as well 
2 
{and yet he did not abandon the sphere. As 
| &@ consequence of all this, it was possible 
j that the predictions of his friends as to 
that figure which he was to make in the 


world might be disappointed. 
) 








He had been educated at Eton, from 
' whence he had been sent to Christ Church; 
}! and both at school and at college had been 
|} the most intimate friend of the son and 
\ heir of a great and wealthy duke. He and 


i Lord Silverbridge had been always to- | 


i gether, and they who were interested in 
| the career of the young nobleman had 
| generally thought he had chosen his friend 
‘‘ well. Tregear had gone out in honours, 
|| having been a second-class man. His friend | 
| Silverbridge, we know, had been allowed | 
|| to take no degree at all; but the terrible | 
| practical joke by which the whole front of 

i the dean’s house had been coloured scarlet 
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‘rated for a year; but immediately after 


tion of Lord Silverbridge, had gone to 


would be sufficiently kind to enable him to _ 


as birth and intellect. Wealth he had not, | 


dark, with hair that was almost black, 


‘matter of trouble to him. 


place between this young man and her 
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| in the middle of the night, had been carried 
on without any assistance from Tregear. 
The two young men had then been sepa- 





taking his degree, Tregear, at the invita- 


Italy, and had there completely made good 
his footing with the duchess—with what 
effect on another member of the Palliser 
family the reader already knows. 

The young man was certainly clever. 
When the duchess found that he could 
talk without any shyness, that he could 
speak French fluently, and that after a 
month in Italy he could chatter Italian, at 
any rate, without reticence or shame; when 
she perceived that all the women liked the 
lad’s society and impudence, and that all 
the young men were anxious to know him, 
she was glad to find that Silverbridge had 
chosen so valuable a friend. And then he 
was beautiful to look at— putting her 
almost in mind of another man on whom 
her eyes had once loved to dwell. He was 


but yet was not black; with clear brown 
eyes, a nose as regular as Apollo’s, and a 
mouth in which was ever to be found that 
expression of manliness, which of all 
characteristics is the one which women 
love the best. He was five feet ten in 
height. He was always well-dressed, and 
yet always so dressed as to seem to show 
that his outside garniture had not been 
Before the | 
duchess had dreamed what might take 


daughter, she had been urgent in her con- 
gratulations to her son as to the possession 
of such a friend. 

For though she now and then would 
catch a glimpse of the outer man, which 
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would remind her of that other beautiful 
one whom she had known in her youth, 
and though, as these glimpses came, she 
would remember how poor in spirit and 
how unmanly that other one had been, 
though she would confess to herself how 
terrible had been the heart-shipwreck 





which that other one had brought upon 
herself; still she was able completely to 
assure herself that this man, though not 
superior in external grace, was altogether 
different in mind and character. She was | 
old enough now to see all this, and to | 
appreciate it. Young Tregear had his 
own ideas about the politics of the day, 
and they were ideas with which she sym- 
pathised, though they were antagonistic to 
the politics of her life. He had his ideas 
about books too, as to manners of life, as 
to art, and even ethics. Whether or no in 
all this there was not much that was super- 
ficial only, she was not herself deepenongh to 
discover. Nor would she have been deterred 
from admiring him had she been told that 
it was tinsel. Such were the acquirements, 
such the charms that she loved. Here was 
a young man who dared to speak, and had 
always something ready to be spoken; who 
was not afraid of beauty, nor daunted by 
superiority of rank: who, if he had not 
money, could carry himself on equal terms 
among those who had. In this way he won 
the duchess’s heart, and having done that, 
was it odd that he should win the heart of 
the daughter also P 

His father was a Cornwall squire of 
comfortable means, having joined the 





property of his wife to his own for the 

period of his own life. She had possessed | 
land also in Cornwall, supposed to be worth | 
fifteen hundred a year, and his own paternal 
estate at Polwenning was said to be double 
that value. Being a prudent man, he lived 
at home as a country gentleman, and thus 
was able in his county to hold his head as 
high as richer men. But Frank Tregear 
was only his second son; and though 
Frank would hereafter inherit his 
mother’s fortune, he was by no means 
now in a position to assume the right of 
living as an idle man. Yet he was idle. 
The elder brother, who was considerably 

older than Frank, was an odd man, much 
addicted to quarrelling with his family, and | 
who spent his time chiefly in travelling | 
about the world. Frank’s mother, who 
was not the mother of the heir also, would | 





supposed to be investigating the mountains 
of Crim Tartary, would surely never marry. 
And Frank was the favourite also with his 
father, who paid his debts at Oxford with 
not much grumbling ; who was proud of 
his friendship with a future duke; who 
did not urge, as he ought to have urged, 
that vital question of a profession; and 
who, when heallowed his son four hundred 
pounds a year, was almost content with that 
son’s protestations that he knew how to 
live as a poor man among rich men, with- 
out chagrin and without trouble. 

Such was the young man who now, in 
lieu of a profession, had taken upon him- 
self the responsibility of an engagement 
with Lady Mary Palliser. He was tolerably 
certain that, should he be able to overcome 
the parental obstacles which he would no 
donbt find in his path, money would be forth- 
coming sufficient for the purposes of matri- 
monial life. The duke’s wealth was fabu- 
lous, and as a great part of it, if not the 
greater, had come from his wife, there 
would probably be ample provision for the 
younger children. And when the duchess 
had found out how things were going, and 
had yielded to her daughter, after an oppo- 
sition which never had the appearance even 
of being in earnest, she had taken upon 
herself to say that she would use her in- 
fiuence to prevent any great weight of 
trouble from pecuniary matters. Frank 
Tregear, young and bright, and full of 
hearty ambitions, was certainly not the 
man to pursue a girl simply because of her 
fortune; nor was he weak enough to be 
attracted simply by the glitter of rank; 
but he was wise enough with worldly 
wisdom to understand thoroughly the 
comforts of a good income, and he was 
sufficiently attached to high position to 
feel the advantage of marrying a daughter 
of the Duke of Omnium. 

When the duchess was leaving Italy, it 
had been her declared purpose to tell her 
husband the story as soon as they were at 
home in England. And it was on this 
understanding that Frank Tregear had 
explained to the girl that he would not as 
yet ask her father for his permission to be 
received into the family as a suitor. Every- 
one concerned had felt that the duke would 
not easily be reconciled to such a son-in- 
law, and that the duchess should be the 
one to bell the cat. 

There was one member of the family 
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sometimes surmise in Frank’s hearing, that | who had hitherto been half-hearted in the 
the entire property must ultimately come | matter. Lord Silverbridge had vacillated 
tohim. That other Tregear, who was now | between loyalty to his friend and a certain 
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feeling as to the impropriety of such a 
match for his sister. He was aware that 
something very much better should be ex- 
pected for her, and still was unable to 
explain his objections to Tregear. He had 
not at first been admitted into confidence, 
either by his sister or by Tregear, but had 
questioned his friend when he saw what 
was going on. “Certainly I love your 
sister,” Tregear had said; “do you object?” 
Lord Silverbridge was the weaker of the 
two, and much subject to the influence of 
his friend; but he could on occasion be 
firm, and he did at first object. But he 
did not object strongly, and allowed him- 
self at last to be content with declaring that 
the duke would never give his consent. 
While Tregear was with his love, or near 
her, his hopes and fears were sufficient to 


a Tregear should be a Conservative was 
perhaps natural enough—at any rate, was 
not disgraceful; that he should have his 
political creed sufficiently at heart to be 
able to persuade another man, was to his 
credit. He wasa gentleman, well educated, 
superior in many things to Silverbridge 
himself, There were those who said that 
Silverbridge had redeemed himself from 
contempt—from that sort of contempt 
which might be supposed to await a young 
nobleman who had painted scarlet the 
residence of the head of his college—by 
the fact of his having chosen such a friend. 
The duke was essentially a just man; and 
though, at the very moment in which the 
request was made, his heart was half- 
crushed by his son’s apostasy, he gave the 
permission asked. 





occupy his mind; and immediately on his 
return, all the world was nothing to him, | 
except as far as the world was concerned | 
with Lady Mary Palliser. He had come | 
back to England somewhat before the 
ducal party, and the pleasures and occn- 
pations of London life had not abated his | 
love, but enabled him to feel that there 
was something in life over and beyond his 
love; whereas to Lady Mary, down at 
Matching, there had been nothing over 
and beyond her love—except the infinite 
grief and desolation produced by her 
mother’s death. 

Tregear, when he received the note from | 
Mrs. Finn, was staying at the duke’s house 
in Carlton Terrace. Silverbridge was 
there, and, on leaving Matching, had asked 
the duke’s permission to have his friend 
with him. The duke at that time was not 
well pleased with his son as to a matter of 
politics, and gave his son’s friend credit | 
for the evil counsel which had produced | 
this displeasure. But still he had not | 
refused his assent to this proposition. Had 
he done so, Silverbridge would probably 
have gone elsewhere; and though there 
was a matter in respect to Tregear of which | 
the duke disapproved, it was not a matter, 
as he thought, which would have justified 
him in expelling the young man from his 
house. The young man was a strong 
Conservative; and now Silverbridge had 
declared his purpose of entering the House 
of Commons, if he did enter it, as one of 
the Conservative party. 

This had been a terrible blow to the 
duke; and he believed that it all came 
from this young Tregear. Still he must 
do his duty, and not more than his duty. 
He knew nothing against Tregear. That 





| 





“You know Mrs. Finn?” Tregear said 
to his friend one morning at breakfast. 

‘*T remember her all my life. She used 
to bea great deal with my grandfather. 
I believe he left her a lot of diamonds and 
money, and that she wouldn’t have them, 
I don’t know whether the diamonds are 
not locked up somewhere now, so that she 
can take them when she pleases.” 

“ What a singular woman!” 

“Tt was odd; but she had some fad 
about it. What makes you ask about Mrs. 
Finn?” 

“She wants me to go and see her.” 

“ What about?” 

“T think I have heard your mother 
speak of her as though she loved her 
dearly,” said Tregear. 

“‘T don’t know about loving her dearly. 
They were intimate, and Mrs. Finn used 
to be with her very much when she was 
in the country. She was at Matching just 
now, when my poor mother died. Why 
does she want to see you?” 

“She has written to me from Matching. 
She wants to see me a 

“Well?” 

“To tell you the truth, I donot know what 
she has to say to me; though I can guess.” 

‘** What do you guess ?” 

“Tt is something about your sister.” 

“You will have to give that up, 
Tregear.” 

“T think not.” 

“Yes, you will; my father will never 
stand it.” 

“T don’t know what there is to stand. 
I am not noble, nor am I rich; but I amas 
good a gentleman as he is.” 

‘My dear fellow,” said the young lord, 
“you know very well what I think about 
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all that. A fellow is not any better to me 
because he has got a title, nor yet because 
he owns half a county. But men have 
their ideas and feelings about it. My 
father is a rich man, and of course he'll 
want his daughter to marry a rich man. 
My father is noble, and he'll want his 
daughter to marrya nobleman. You can’t 
very well marry Mary without his per- 
mission, and therefore you had better let 
it alone.” 

“T haven’t even asked his permission 
as yet.” 

“Even my mother was afraid to speak to 
him about it, and I never knew her to be 
afraid to say anything else to him.” 

“T shall not be afraid,” said Tregear, 
looking grimly. 

“Tshould. That’s the difference between 
us.” 

‘“*He can’t very well eat me.” 

“Nor even bite you; nor will he abuse 
you. But he can look at you, and he can 
say a word or two which you will find it 
very hard to bear. My governor is the 
quietest man I know, but he has a way of 
making himself disagreeable when he 
wishes that I never saw equalled.” 

‘“‘ Atanyrate, I had better go and seeyour 
Mrs. Finn.” Then Tregear wrote a line to 
Mrs. Finn, and made his appointment. 


CHAPTER IV. PARK LANE. 


From the beginning of the affair Tregear 
had found the necessity of bolstering him- 
self up inwardly in his great attempt by 
mottoes, proverbs, and instigations to 
courage addressed to himself. ‘‘ None but 


the brave deserve the fair.” “ De l’audace, 
et encore de l’audace, et toujours de 
l’audace.” He was a man naturally of 


good heart in such matters, who was not 
afraid of his brother-men, nor yet of 
women, his sisters. But in this affair he 
knew very much persistence would be re- 
quired of him, and that even with such 
persistence he might probably fail, unless 
he should find a more than ordinary con- 
stancy in the girl. That the duke could 
not eat him, indeed that nobody could eat 
him as long as he carried himself as an 
honest gentleman, was to him an inward 
assurance on which he leaned much. And 
yet he was conscious, almost with a feeling 
of shame, that in Italy he had not spoken 
to the duke about his daughter because he 
was afraid lest the duke might eat him. 
In such an affair he should have been 
careful from the first to keep his hands 
thoroughly clean. Had it not been his 





duty as a gentleman to communicate with 
the father, if not before he gained the girl’s 
heart, at any rate as soon as he knew he 
had done so? He had left Italy thinking 
that he would certainly meet the duchess 
and her daughter in London, and that then 
he might go to the duke as though this 
love of his had arisen from the sweetness of 
those meetings in London. Bat all these 
ideas had been dissipated by the great 
misfortune of the death of Lady Mary’s 
mother. From all this he was driven to 
acknowledge to himself that his silence in 
Italy had been wrong, that he had been 
weak in allowing himself to be guided by 
the counsel of the duchess, and that he 
had already armed the duke with one 
strong argument against him. 

He did not doubt but that Mrs. Finn 
would be opposed to him. Of course he 
could not doubt but that all the world 
would now be opposed to him—except the 
girl herself. He would find no other 
friend so generous, so romantic, so un- 
worldly as the duchess had been. It was 
clear to him that Lady Mary had told 
the story of her engagement to Mrs. Finn, 
and that Mrs. Finn had not as yet 
told it to the duke. From this he was 
justified in regarding Mrs. Finn as the 
girl’s friend. The request made was that 
he should at once do something which 
Mrs. Finn was to suggest. He could 
hardly have been so requested, and that in 
terms of such warm affection, had it been 
Mrs. Finn’s intention to ask him to desist 
altogether from his courtship. This woman 
was regarded by Lady Mary as her mother’s 
dearest friend. It was therefore incumbent 
on him now to induce her to believe in him 
as the duchess had believed. 

He knocked at the door of Mrs. Finn’s 
little house in Park Lane a few minutes 
before the time appointed, and found him- 
self alone when he was shown into the 
drawing-room. He had heard much of 
this lady, though he had never seen her, 
and had heard much also of her husband. 
There had been a kind of mystery about 
her. People did not quite understand how 
it was that she had been so intimate with 
the duchess, nor why the late duke had left 
to her an enormous legacy, which as yet 
had never been claimed. There was 
supposed, too, to have been something 
especially romantic in her marriage with 
her present husband. It was believed also 
that she was very rich. The rumours of 
all these things together had made her & 
person of note, and Tregear, when he 
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found himself alone in the drawing-room, 
looked round about him as though a special 
interest was to be attached to the belong- 
ings of such a woman. It was a pretty 
room, somewhat dark, because the curtains 
were almost closed across the windows, but 
furnished with a pretty taste, and now, in 
these early April days, filled with flowers. 

“T have to apologise, Mr. Tregear, for 
keeping you waiting,” she said as she 
entered the room. 

“T fear I was before my time.” 

“T know that I am after mine—a few 
minutes,” said the lady. 

He told himself that though she was not 
a young woman, yet she was attractive. 
She was dark, and still wore her black 
hair in curls, such as are now seldom seen 
with ladies. Perhaps the reduced light of 
the chamber had been regulated with some 
regard to her complexion and to her age. 
The effect, however, was good, and Frank 
Tregear felt at once interested in her. 

“You have just come up from Match- 
ing?” he said. 

“Yes; only the day before yesterday. 
It is very good of you to come to me so 
soon.” 

“Of course I came when you sent for 
me. I am afraid the duke felt his loss 
severely.” 

“ How should he not, such a loss as it 
was? Few people knew how much he 
trusted her, and how dearly he loved her.” 

“Silverbridge has told me that he is 
awfully cut up.” 

“You have seen Lord Silverbridge 
then? ” 

“Just at present I am living with him, 
at Carlton Terrace.” 

“In the duke’s house?” she asked, 
with some surprise, 

“Yes; in the duke’s house. Silverbridge 
and I have been very intimate. Of course 
the duke knows that I am there. Is there 
any chance of his coming to town?” 

“Not yet, I fear. He is determined to 
be alone. I wish it were otherwise, as I 
am sure he would better bear his sorrow, 
if he would go about among other men.” 

“No doubt he would suffer less,” said 
Tregear. Then there was a pause. Each 
wished that the other should introduce 
the matter which both knew was to be the 
subject of their conversation. But Tregear 
would not begin. ‘ When I left them all 


at Florence,” he said, “I little thought 
that I should never see her again.” 

“You had been intimate with them, Mr. 
Tregear ? ” 





“Yes; I think I may say I have been 
intimate with them. I had been at Eton 
and at Christ Church with Silverbridge, 
and we have always been much together.” 

“T have understood that. Have you 
and the duke been good friends ?” 

“We have never been enemies.” 

“T suppose not that.” 

**The duke, I think, does not much care 
about young people. I hardly know what 
he used to do with himself. When I dined 
with them, I saw him, but I did not often 
do that. I think he used to read a good 
deal, and walk about alone. We were 
always riding.” 

“Lady Mary used to ride?” 

“Oh, yes; and Lord Silverbridge, and 
Lord Gerald. And the duchess-used to 
drive. One of us would always be with 
her.” 

“And you so became intimate with the 
whole family ?” 

“So I became intimate with the whole 
family.” 

** And especially so with Lady Mary?” 
This she said in her sweetest possible tons, 
and with a most gracious smile. 

“Especially so with Lady Mary,” he 
replied. 

“It will be very good of you, Mr. 
Tregear, if you endure and forgive all this 
cross-questioning from me, who am a 
perfect stranger to you.” 

“ Bat you are not a perfect stranger to 
her.” 

“That is it, of course. Now, if you 
will allow me, I will explain to you exactly 
what my footing with her is. When the 
duchess returned, and when I found her 
to be so ill as sho passed through London, 
I went down with her into the country— 
quite as a matter of course.” 

“So I understand.” 

“ And there she died—in my arms. I 
will not try to harass you by telling you 
what those few days were; how absolutely 
he was struck to the ground, how terrible 
was the grief of the daughter, how the 
boys were astonished by the feeling of 
their loss! After a few days they went 
away. It was, I think, their father’s wish 
that they should go. And I too was going 
away—and had felt, indeed, directly her 
spirit had parted from her, that I was only 
in the way in his house. But I stayed at 
his request, because he did not wish his 
daughter to be alone.” 

“JT can easily understand that, Mrs. 
Finn.” 


“T wanted her to go to Lady Cantrip 
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who had invited her, but she would not. 
In that way we were thrown together in 
the closest intercourse, for two or three 
weeks. Then she told me the story of | 
your engagement.” 

“That was natural, I suppose.” 

“Surely so. Think of her position, left 
as she is without a mother! It was in- 
cumbent on her to tell someone. There 
was, however, one other person in whom 
it would have been much better that she 
should have confided.” 

“ What person P” 

“ Her father.” 

“T rather fancy that it is I who ought 
to tell him.” 

“As far as I understand these things, 
Mr. Tregear—which, indeed, is very im- 
perfectly—I think it is natural that a girl 
should at once tell her mother when a 
gentleman has made her understand that 
he loves her.” 

“ She did'so, Mrs. Finn.” 

“And I ‘suppose that generally the 
mother would tell the father.” 

“ She did not.” 

“No; and therefore the position of the 
young lady is now one of great embarrass- 
ment. The duchess has gone from us, and 
we must now make up our minds as to 
what had better be done. It is out of the 
question that Lady Mary should be allowed 
to consider herself to be engaged, and that 
the father should be kept in ignorance of 
her position.” She paused for his reply, 
but, as he said nothing, she continued : 
“Hither you must tell the duke, or she 
must do so, or I must do so.” 

“T suppose she told you in confidence.” 

“No doubt. She told it me presuming 
that I would not betray her; but I shall— 
if that bea betrayal. The dukemust knowit. 
It will be infinitely better that he should 
know it through you, or through her, than 
through me. But he must be told.” 

“T can’t quite see why,” said Tregear. 

“For her sake—whom I suppose you 
love.” 

“Certainly I love her.” 

“In order that she may not suffer. I 
wonder you do not see it, Mr. Tregear. 
Perhaps you have a sister.” 

“T have no sister as it happens.” 

“‘ But you can imagine what your feelings 
would be. Should you like to think of a 
sister as being engaged to a man without 
the knowledge of any of her family ?” 

“It was not so. The duchess knew it. 
The present condition of things is altogether 
an accident.” 





“Tt is an accident that must be brought 
to an end.” 

“ Of course it must be brought to an end. 
IT am not such a fool as to suppose that I 
can make her my wife without telling her 
father.” 

“T mean at once, Mr. Tregear.” 

“Tt seems to me that you are rather dic- 
tating to me, Mrs. Finn.” 

“T owe you an apology, of course, for 
meddling in your affairs at all. But as it 
will be more conducive to your success 
that the duke should hear this from you 
than from me, and as I feel that I am 
bound by my duty to him and to Lady 
Mary to see that he be not left in ignorance, 
I think that I am doing you a service.” 

“T do not like to have a constraint put 
upon me.” 

“That, Mr. Tregear, is what gentlemen, 
I fancy, very often feel in regard to ladies. 
But the constraint of which you speak is 
necessary for their protection. Are you 
willing to see the duke?” 

He was very unwilling, but he would 
not confess so much. He gave various 
reasons for delay, urging repeatedly that 
the question of his marriage was one which 
he could not press upon the duke so soon 
after the death of the duchess. And 
when she assured him that this was a 
matter of importance so great, that even 
the death of the man’s wife should not be 
held by him to justify delay, he became 
angry, and for awhile insisted that he must 
be allowed to follow his own judgment. 
But he gave her a promise that he would 
see the duke before a week was over. 
Nevertheless he left the house in dudgeon, 
having told Mrs. Finn more than once that 
she was taking advantage of Lady Mary’s 
confidence. They hardly parted as friends, 
and her feeling was, on the whole, hostile 
to him and to his love. It could not, she 
thought, be for the happiness of such a 
one as Lady Mary that she would give 
herself to one who seemed to have so little 
to recommend him. 

He, when he had left her, was angry 
with his own weakness. He had not only 
promised that he would make his applica- 
tion to the duke, but that he would do so 
within the period of a week. Who was 
she that she should exact terms from him 
after this fashion, and prescribe days and 
hours? And now, because this strange 
woman had spoken to him, he was com- 
pelled to make a journey down ‘to the 
duke’s country house, and seek an interview 
in which he would surely be snubbed ! 
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This occurred on a Wednesday, and he 
resolved that he would go down to 
Matching on the next Monday. He said 
nothing of his plan to anyone, and not a 
word passed between him and Lord 
Silverbridge about Lady Mary during the 
first two or three days. But on the 
Saturday Silverbridge appeared at break- 
fast with a letter in his hand. “The 
governor is coming up to town,” he said. 

“ Immediately ? ” 

“Tn the course of next week. He says 
that he thinks he shall be here on 
Wednesday.” 

It immediately struck Tregear that this 
sudden journey must have some reference 
to Lady Mary and her engagement. ‘“ Do 
you know why he is coming ?” 

“Because of these vacancies 
Parliament.” 

“ Why should that bring him up?” 

“T suppose he hopes to be able to talk 
me into obedience. He wants me to stand 
for the county—as a Liberal, of course. I 
intend to stand for the borough, as a 
Conservative, and I have told them so 
down at Silverbridge. Iam very sorry to 
annoy him, and all that kind of thing. 
But what the deuce is a fellow to do? If 
a man has got political convictions of his 
own, of course he must stick to them.” 
This the young lord said with a good deal 
of self-assurance, as though he, by the light 
of his own reason, had ascertained on which 
side the truth lay in the political contests 
of the day. 

“There is a good deal to be said on both 
sides of the question, my boy.” At this 
particular moment Tregear felt that the 
duke ought to be propitiated. 

“You wouldn’t have me give up my 
convictions ! ” 

“A seat in Parliament is a great thing.” 

“T can probably secure that, whichever 
side I take. I thought. you were so 
devilish hot against the Radicals.” 

“Solam. But then you are, as it were, 
bound by family allegiance.” 

“Tl be shot if Iam. One never knows 
how to understand you, nowadays. It 
used to be a great doctrine with you, that 
nothing should induce a man to vote 
against his political opinions.” 

“So it is—if he has really got any. 
However, as your father is coming to 
London, I need not go down to Matching.” 

“You don’t mean to say that you were 
going to Matching ? ” 

“T had intended to beard the lion in his 
country den; but now the lion will find 


in 





me in his own town den, and I must beard 
him here.” 

Then Tregear wrote a most chilling note 
to Mrs. Finn, informing her with great 
precision, that, as the Dake of Omnium 
intended to be in town one day next week, 
he would postpone the performance of his 
promise for a day or two beyond the 
allotted time. 





BLUNDERING BY ACT OF 
PARLIAMENT. 


For the Crown, Lords, and Commons— 
the whole nation, in fact, through its here- 
ditary and elective representatives — to be 
caught blundering is a spectacle at once 
provocative of mirth and suggestive of 
reflection. If the legislature, notwith- 
standing its Argus eyes, deliberately walks 
into a ditch and gets bespattered, is it 
matter for astonishment and laughter that 
a humble individual at times similarly 
distinguishes himself? A slip of the 
tongue in a member’s speech in Parliament 
is frequently very amusing, as when Mr. 
O’Connor Power recently informed the 
Lower House that the Government had 
let the cat out of the bag, and it was, there- 
fore, necessary that members should take 
the bull by the horns; but a blunder in a 
statute by the High Court of Parliament 
is surely noteworthy, and its ludicrous 
effect is much enhanced by contrast with 
the solemn forms of expression which the 
law affects. The evil consequences that 
might result from an absurdity in an Act 
of Parliament are obviated by the rule of 
interpretation established, which directs 
that such a construction is to be put upon 
the Act as will realise the intention of the 
legislature. The object of the lawgiver is 
to be gleaned primarily from the specific 
provisions and general context of the 
enacting clauses; and any ambiguity found 
to exist there may be cleared up by a 
reference to the preamble, which is not 
itself an enacting part, but briefly states 
the purpose of the Act, and sometimes the 
causes inducing it. A doubt as to the 
design of the enactment may be removed, 
but must not be created by the preamble. 
Some jurists have sought further aid in 
the rubric, which contains the pith of the 
clause, but that aid is now repudiated. 
Even the title of an Act has been invoked 
as capable of rendering assistance. Acts 
of Parliament are not exempt from printers’ 
errors, and the Parliament Roll is then 
consulted for the true reading. 
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As every part of a statute must be 
operative, if possible, the plain meaning of 
the words is to be adopted in preference to 
all others; and if the result be absurd, such 
a construction is to be put upon the words 
as will forward the design of the Act and 
avoid mischief. An old Roman law pre- 
scribed that those who in a storm forsook 
a ship should forfeit all property therein, 
and it and the cargo should be the reward 
of those who remained. A sick passenger 
who was unable to move happened to be 
the only person who remained in a ship 
during a violent tempest, and it chanced 
that the vessel came safely to port. On 
his claiming the benefit of the law, he was 
refused, as his stay was involuntary, and 
the safety of the vessel was in no way due 
to him. The object of the law was to 
encourage those on board to venture their 
lives to save the ship, and the sick 
passenger could not properly claim to have 
done so. 

A clause in the Stamp Act, 1870, now in 
force, enacts that a document not duly 
stamped shall not be admissible in evidence, 
“except in criminal proceedings.” But 
the law was not always so explicit. The 
23 Geo. III. c. 49, had no such saving 
Clause, and simply enacted in regard to 
bills of exchange, that no bill of exchange 
shall be pleaded or given in evidence, 
unless it be first duly stamped. In a trial 
for forgery of a bill, the objection was 
urged that the forged bill, not being duly 
stamped, could not be produced in evidence, 
but it was repelled on the ground of the 
bill being produced to prove forgery and 
not indebtedness. 

Naturally, there is more blundering in 
the Bill introduced to Parliament than in 
the Statutes, since the latter are only a por- 
tion of the former, and have been subjected 
to the full criticism of members. Miss 
Edgeworth tells us of an English baronet 
who proposed in the preamble of a Bill that 
certain regulations should take place “on 
every Monday (Tuesday excepted).” This 
needless exception was equalled, however, 
by an Act which, Lord Palmerston assures 
us, provided for the possibility of Good 
Friday happening to fall on a Sunday. 
Another Bill proposed to be introduced 
was one to repress suicide by making it a 
capital offence. An Irish member is said 
to have moved the addition, to a bill for 
restricting the liberty of the press, of a 
clause to compel the names of the authors 
to be printed on the title pages of all 
anonymous works, 


It is now a received rule that the singular 
is included in the plural, but this was not 
always so. The 1 Edward VI, c. 12. 
enacted that those convicted of stealing 
horses should not have the benefit of clergy. 
As this Act was held not to apply to him 
who stole but one horse, the 2 and 3 Edward 
VI. c. 33, was passed to remedy the defect. 
The benefit of clergy was likewise cut off 
by 14 Geo. II. c. 6, from those who stole 
sheep or other cattle. The Courts thought 
this too vague, and enforced the enact- 
ment only in cases of sheep-stealing; but 
the 15 Geo. II. c. 54, expressly extended 
the provision to the stealing of bulls, cows, 
oxen, steers, bullocks, heifers, calves, and 
lambs. 

By the second statute of Elizabeth’s 
reign prison-breaking was declared to be 
felony, and was punishable by death. But 
@ prisoner who, to save his life, broke 
prison during a fire was held excused. As 
a commentator quaintly says: “ He is not 
to be hanged because he would not stay to 
be burnt.” 

Statutes applicable to Scotland have 
sometimes been drafted by Englishmen 
unfamiliar with Scotch law and practice, 
and confusion has occasionally been the 
result. Only so lately as the middle of 
June last, the Lord Justice Clerk of the 
Scotch Court of Session expressed his 
regret that “the public of this country 
should be bewildered, and the courts of 
law perplexed,” by the absence of “‘ reason- 
able care and attention in the drawing of 
statutes.” 

Among other taxes, the Act 52 Geo. III. 
c. 93, granted to his majesty certain duties 
in respect of the liberty to kill game, and 
offenders against the statute were to be 
tried before the Commissioners of Assessed 
Taxes. A right of appeal was given from 
the judgment of the commissioners to the 
justices of the peace at quarter sessions, 
“or to the justice-clerk or other officer 
of the court of justiciary of the shire, 
stewartry, city, liberty, or place in Scot- 
land,”’ where the offence had been com- 
mitted, and “which courts, respectively, 
are hereby empowered to examine witnesses 
upon oath.” Tie Act thus credited each 
county and stewartry with a separate 
court of justiciary, and the court itself 
with a local and limited jurisdiction, while 
in fact there was but one court of jus- 
ticiary in Scotland, and it had a jurisdiction 
over the whole kingdom. The right of 
appeal granted was, moreover, to “tho 





justice-clerk or other officer of the court 
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of justiciary.” Clearly a judge was not 
pointed at, and those words would seem to 
indicate that the author of the Act thought 
the justice-clerk to be the clerk to the 
justices sitting in a court similar to that 
of the quarter sessions, as the sheriff- 
clerk is clerk to the sheriffs’ court; and 
probably intended that appeals should be 
lodged with him for hearing before that 
problematical court of justices, or jus- 
ticiary ; though, again, whether it was to 
the clerk or to the court that jurisdiction 
was intended to be given is not clear. The 
penalty was a fine, and, apart from any 
powers this statute bestowed upon it, the 
court of justiciary had nothing to do 
with revenue fines. The proper court to 
deal with such cases was the court of 
exchequer, since merged in the court of 
session. Lord Cockburn remarked on the 
provision: “I do not believe that the 
author of the statute could tell us what he 
meant.” It may be that he was an anti- 
quarian, and was under the impression 
that the justice-clerk was still, as he 
had been prior to 1671, clerk or assessor 
to the court, and not a judge, whereas 
his is the judicial appointment second in 
rank in Scotland. 

The role that English statutes are not 
repealed by desuetude or contrary custom, 
as is the case with Scotch ones, has oc- 
casionally created an absurd situation. 
In England what has once been enacted 
must be abrogated by another Act. To 
this rule was due an extraordinary incident 
which occurred about the date of Her 
Majesty’s birth. Abraham Thornton was 
accused by William Ashford of the murder 
of his sister, Mary Ashford, and thereupon 
Thornton challenged his accuser to prove 
the charge on his body. After much 
discussion, it was decided that Thornton 
was entitled to avail himself of the wager 
of battle, the ancient statute allowing it 
never having been repealed. So on June 
22, 1819, an Act abolishing this mode of 
trial, as “unfit to be used,” received the 
royal assent. 

In its eager desire to check crime, 
Parliament occasionally makes a pretty 
muddle. In the consolidation of the 
statute law, the commission found there 
were no fewer than fourteen penalties for 
one class of offences. Sometimes Parlia- 
ment indulges in an erroneous assumption 
or is misled by a name, but the incorpo- 
ration of the error even into an Act wil] 
not make wrong to be right. In 5 & 6 
William IV. c. 76, Sch. A, Sect. 1, 





Gateshead is placed among “boroughs 
which are to have a commission of the 
peace,” and the “boroughholders and 
freemen of the borough of Gateshead,” are 
mentioned as “the corporate body.” It 
was subsequently proved that there had 
never been any constitution of a municipal 
body corporate there, and the Court of 
King’s Bench (1837) was not satisfied 
that this was a borough within the meaning 
of the Act. Parliament had evidently been 
misled by the terms “ boroughholders,” 
and “freemen.” These were not public 
functionaries and did not form a municipal 
corporation, but were merely private 
individuals, comprising both males and 
females, who were owners in fee simple 
of certain freehold burgages or ancient 
tenements. 

The remodelling of a Bill during its 
passage through Parliament naturally gives 
occasion for blunders to creep in. An 
instance of this occurred in 1854. In 
August of the previous year an Act con- 
solidating the customs duties was passed, 
and its second section enacted that the only 
customs duties leviable in the kingdom 
were those enumerated in the schedule 
annexed, and chargeable in respect of 
upwards of one hundred and fifty dif- 
ferent articles. War being declared with 
Russia in the following March, it was 
found necessary to increase certain of the 
duties ; and a Bill was brought in to repeal 
the Consolidating Act and te re-enact its 
chief provisions, and this Bill (like the 
former Act) had a table enumerating all 
the articles liable to duty. During its 
progress it underwent remodelling, and 
the table finally adopted contained a list of 
the few articles on which the duty was 
increased — about thirty. But it was 
omitted to alter the first clause, which 
corresponded with the second section of the 
Consolidation Act, and the new Act (17 & 
18 Vict. c. 122) substituted the few 
duties named in the table for all previous 
duties. The public, fortunately, did not 
discover the mistake, and the customs 
officers levied duties on the omitted articles 
as formerly. An Act.of the following 
year amended the blunder, and declared 
that no repeal had taken place, except as 
to the thirty specified articles, and that 
duties collected after the passing of the 
17 & 18 Vict. c. 122, under the provisions 
of the prior Act (which it had in fact 
repealed) were legally charged and col- 
lected. The customs seem to fare badly at 
the hands of the legislature. The object of 
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another Act was to impose customs duties 
on coal imported at London, but it passed 
under the title of “An Act to relieve 
Orphans in London.” 

Again, through an oversight, six days of 
the year were left without any enactment 
applicable to them when the duty on corn 
was first lowered by Sir Robert Peel. 
During the interval a cargo of corn was 
passed duty-free. The Crown officials 
compelled payment of the duty, but were 
obliged to refund it under judicial 
proceedings. 

The Act 1661, c. 38, established quarter 
sessions in Scotland, and ordained them to 
be held four times in the year, namely, on 
the first Tuesday of March, May, and 
August, and on the last Tuesday of October. 
In another place in that Act February is 
incidentally mentioned as one of the 
months in which quarter sessions were to 
be held. It is generally believed that 
March was inserted by mistake for 
February, but the express enactment is 
adhered to in practice. 

The old English Act for Registration of 
Births, &c., 52 Geo. III. c. 146, at section 
fourteen enacts that if any person falsifies 
or defaces the registers, or issues a false 
copy of an entry, he shall on conviction 
“be deemed and adjudged to be guilty of 
felony, and shall be transported for the 
term of fourteen years,” and section 
eighteen enacts “that one half of the 
amount of all fines or penalties to be levied 
in pursuance of this Act shall go to the 
person who shall inform or sue for the 
same,” and the remainder was to go to the 
poor of the parish and to such charitable 
purposes in the county in which the parish 
was situate as the bishop of the diocese 
should direct. Half of the penalty of 
fourteen years’ transportation awarded to 
the informer was scarcely encouraging, 
but surely our sympathy must go out to 
him when we learn on authority that the 
informer’s right to a penalty vests imme- 
diately on his lodging the information, and 
that although the Crown’s share of it may 
be renounced, the informer cannot be 
deprived of his share. . In this Act, how- 
ever, the Crown’s share is magnanimously 
given to charitable purposes, but what a 
bitterness of irony the nature of the gift 
reveals! The Scotch Registration Act, 
17 & 18 Vict. c. 80 (1854), commits the 
same blunder as the English one. Section 
sixty-two has: “ Penalty for destroying 
or falsifying Register, &c.,” and enacts 


to be punished by transportation for a 
period not exceeding seven years, or by 
imprisonment for a period not exceeding 
two years.” Section sixty-five provides 
for the recovery and application of penalties 
in these words: “All penalties imposed by 
this Act may, unless otherwise directed, be 
recovered by summary proceedings, and 
the penalty shall go to the Registrar. 
General”; and a later statute bestows it on 
the Queen’s and Lord Treasurer’s Remem- 
brancer of the Court of Exchequer in 
Scotland. The offices held by some public 
servants would therefore seem to be not 
unexceptionable situations, when such 
questionably valuable perquisites are at- 
tached to them. 

Compulsory vaccination was extended 
to Scotland by the 26 & 27 Vict. c. 108. 
The eighteenth section provides that the 
registrar of each district shall make out 
“a list of the names and addresses of such 
persons as have failed to transmit or lodge 
a certificate of vaccination,” and upen 
receipt of the list the parochial board 
“shall issue an order to the vaccinator 
appointed by them to vaccinate the persons 
named in such list,” and “in pursuance 
of such order the vaccinator shall vac- 
cinate the persons named therein.” As 
it is the duty of parents to forward 








that a person convicted “shall be liable 





the requisite certificate of vaccination of 
their offspring, failure to do so would, 
according to the words of the Act, 
subject themselves to personal vaccination 
as a penalty ! 

Conjecture is barren when we try to 
conceive what were the causes that led 
to the complete omission of the word 
“ madder ” from a statute to regulate the 
trade in that article. Through the omis- 
sion the statute proved inoperative. 

Doing too much appears to occur as well 
as doing too little. The Lord Advocate 
very recently told a deputation that 
one of the clauses of the Scotch Bank- 
ruptey Act of 1856 had been repealed in 
error, and a late statute has set the matter 
right. 

“Bulls” are not unknown in statutes. 
Some of the foregoing specimens of blunders 
will be recognised as such. An Act pro- 
vided for the erection of a new county 
prison with the materials of the old one, 
and at the same time enacted that the 
prisoners might be kept in the old one 
until the new building was complete. 
Again, it was enacted that “the king’s 
officers may travel by sea from one place 
to another within the land of Ireland.” 
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| the little plate of strawberries which 


terminates the repast, and which in this 


Anyoxe starting for a little Continental | semi-southern clime can surely not form a 
tour, with the view of economising by | very heavy item in the account. 


spending a few weeks at hotels where they 
“spik Anglish,” could hardly do better 
than beginat Bordeaux. Rome or Naples 
would do very well no doubt, Vienna 
better than either; and, perhaps, Marseilles, 
or Monte Carlo, best of all. Bat none of 


them will open his eyes so quickly or so | 


effectually as Bordeaux. 

It is an hour or more past noon on 
Sunday. As the sun is blazing out ina 
fashion for which the experience of the 
present summer has by no means prepared 
us, we are glad enough to take our excellent 
skipper’s recommendation of a reasonable 
second-class hotel, where the eye-opening 
process commences with the modest demand 
of six francs per night for a tiny bedroom, 
on the second floor, opening on to the noisy 
quay. My unfeigned horror at both the sum 
and the situation happily effects a slight 
improvement in both respects, and I am 
awarded a much better apartment, on the 
shady and quiet side of the house, for the 
comparatively moderate amount of four 
francs. Still, somehow, I don’t feel 
economical, and have already arrived at 
the conclusion that, if my intended stay 
were to be anything more than the merest 
inside of a week, it might, perhaps, be as 
well to devote some portion of it to a 
perquisition among hostelries where “ zo 
Anglish ” does not form part of the bill of 
fare. I ama little reassured by the ap- 
pearance of the salle 4 manger, which is 
not a sumptuous apartment by any means. 
Perhaps rents are high at Bordeaux. At 
all events, this long narrow room on the 
entresol, with its very modest decoration, 
its range of tiny tables round the walls for 
little parties of twos and fours, and its old- 
fashioned bureau in the corner, where 
madame, in well-cut and well-worn black 
silk, sits stately at the receipt of custom, 
with one lynx eye upon her waiters, and 
the other upon her guests—and yet abun- 
dance of lynx-eyesight for any number of 
entries in the big book of fate from which 
the notes of M. Numero So-and-so, and 
Madame Such-a-number et famille will 
by-and-by be so effectively compiled—all 
this has a pleasant bourgeois look sugges- 
tive, at a liberal estimate, of nourishment 
at five francs or so a day, wine comprised. 
So I sit down to my modest mayonnaise 
de poulet with a comparatively quiet con- 
Science, and am not even frightened by 





Then I stroll out into the sunny streets, 
which, on a closer acquaintance, remind 
me of Lisbon even more strikingly than 
when seen from the deck of the steamer. 
But it is a glorified Lisbon. A Lisbon of 
gardens, and squares, and boulevards, and 
broad sweeping streets that cut imperiously 
through other and narrower byeways at 
all sorts of odd angles, and with all sorts 
of queer results. A Lisbon, in short, that 
has surely had its Haussmann. As on 
enquiry I find it has. It was in Bordeaux 
that the great prefect of the Seine first 
commenced his reforming career. These 
sweeping thoroughfares, and broad open 
spaces, and glittering fountains, and 
glowing parterres, are the actual work of 
the man whose ultra-imperialist name 


| even republican Paris cannot quite make 


up her mind to erase from the corners of 
his own gorgeous boulevards; and it was 
on a visit here that the late emperor got 
his first inkling of the talents of the 
energetic edile. But for that visit, so 
speedily followed by the translation of the 
re-building baron from the Gironde to the 
Seine, Bordeaux would no doubt have been 
even more magnificently Haussmannised 
than it is. The mind’s eye of the Parisian, 
fresh from the Avenue de l’Opera, can see 
more than one opening still for one of 
those Petersburgian vistas, along which the 
omnibuses of half-a-dozen rival companies 
might race—should such an idea ever enter 
into the much-policed brain of those ponder- 
ous and deliberate vehicles—without the 
smallest danger to the private traflic of the 
street. And, doubtless, the mind’s bosom of 
the Parisian heaves a sympathetic sigh over 
the vanished opportunity. My own mind’s 
bosom holds a different opinion. Your 
Petersburgian vista is a mighty pretty 
thing, and regarded in a sanitarian aspect 
is of course the very cream and glory of 
street architecture. But then your true 
sanitarian—like your true’arian of any kind 
—is single minded. Give him his drainage, 
and his ventilation, and he suaps his sani- 
tarian fingers at sunstroke. We, on the 
other hand, who have frequented the 
warmer climates of this earth, are apt to 
look on the sun as a gay but rather doubtfal 
and dangerous acquaintance not to be 
admitted to intimacy by any means. We 
take north-fronted rooms on this side of 
the line and south on the other, and delight 
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in outside shutters and nice narrow streets, 
whose sixth and seventh floors can shake 
hands comfortably across the way, in alto- 
gether unsanitarian congratulation over the 
perennial shade of their pavements. 

If you want to thoroughly appreciate 
this, take a stroll some blazing August or 
September day, for a couple of miles or so, 
say as far as Saint Michel, whose graceful 
spire will make an excellent landmark. 
Then turn off suddenly into one of the 
narrow streets which debouch upon it, and 
have escaped Haussmannisation, and take 
off your hat and wipe your forehead and 
be happy. 

As for the picturesque little square in 
front of Saint Michel himself, with its 
brilliant little garden in the midst, in 
which stands, altogether disconnected 
from the main building on the opposite 
side of the road, the beautiful tower and 
spire of that fine old church, I don’t 
believe the great baron had anything to 
do with that. But if he had, I forgive 


him, for its sake, many sins. 

If you have any fancy for nasty curi- 
osities, and care to inspect the interesting 
collection of dried corpses, which is one 
of the special sights of Bordeaux, you 


had better lose no time in finding the 
sacristan, and making your way down 
into the crypt where they—I was going 
to say repose, but that, perhaps, under 
the circumstances, would hardly be an 
appropriate expression. I don’t care about 
dried corpses myself, having a lively 
remembrance of the crypt at Moreale, near 
Palermo, where I made my first and only 
experience of the kind, and where the 
departed members of the neighbouring 
convent stand in long rows along either 
side of the narrow vaults in their habits 
as they lived, and grin at you from under 
their mouldy brown cowls. There was 
one old gentleman whose ruling passion 
showed its strength in death, in rather 
startling fashion. They had dried him, 
and stuffed him, and run an iron rod, or 
what looked like one, right through him, 
like the traditional ramrod swallowed by 
every Prussian cadet on first admission 
to the service, and stuck him up just in- 
side the door alongside another venerable 
defunct, whose head had unfortunately 
come off, or had been knocked off by some 
careless visitor in opening the door, and 
who was evidently doing his best to hide 
the deficiency by pulling his old brown 
cowl as low down over what had once been 
his chest as possible. The rest of his dark- 





robed brethren stood around, more or less 
upright upon their pegs, regarding the 
mishap with true monastic stoicism. 
Several of them, indeed, were in the 
same condition. I noticed one, in the 
dim glimmer of the sacristan’s candle, a 
dozen paces farther on, who seemed quite 
careless about it, and held the two or three 
remaining vertebre of his neck upright, 
as though he hadn’t missed the occiput it 
once supported, or was quietly waiting till 
some obliging passer-by should stick it on 
again. But my own particular monk was 
of a less self-contained disposition. Perhaps 
he was the prior or sub-prior of the convent, 
charged with the special duties of hospi- 
tality towards visitors, and quite unable 
to realise the fact that, under the exist- 
ing circumstances, that duty has been 
handed over to the sacristan. Perhaps 
—and this is the view of the sacristan, 
being consulted upon the point—it is 
simply a question of defective stuffing. 
But he is leaning forward as though in 
the endeavour to peer round his de- 
capitated companion, and has his right 
hand stretched out towards you, as you 
enter, with a grim cordiality that is simply 
appalling. The place is rather dark, and 
entering from the sunny street outside, I 
did not see him, myself, until his bony old 
forefinger was just in contact with my nose, 
after which I seemed somehow to have 
had enough of the famous catacombs of 
Moreale, and, to the intense disgust of my 
friend the sacristan, retreated, to the upper 
air. ; 

I wonder whether it was the baron who 
invented that wonderful market into whose 
cool shades I plunge on my way homeward. 
It is a huge building of glass, wood, and 
iron, almost as big as one of the great 
halles centrales of Paris, draped care- 
fully with vast curtains of heavy canvas 
to a pleasant semi-darkness, and divided 
off into long aisles and transepts, each 
devoted to its special class of comestible, 
and each visited in turn by the thrifty 
housewife, who, basket on arm, passes 
warily from stall to stall, making mental 
notes of comparative values as her shrewd 
black eyes pass, with rapid sweep, over 
the whole contents of fishmongers’, or 
butchers’, or greengrocers’ row. 

Not to be dazzled or deluded are those 
searching organs by the most artistic orna- 
mentation, the most startling harmonies of | 
form and colour. The merchant of vege- 
tables may pile up cabbage and artichoke, 
onion and pumpkin, marrow and tomato, 
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in massive symphonies of purple and green, 
and mellow gold, and flashing scarlet; the 
dealer in fish may illuminate his nocturne 
in silvery greys with dashing scherzi in 
orange or crimson; the man of meat may 
relieve his grim Gregorian in ruby red with 
delicate fioriture in clematis or magnolia ; 
the lady of the fruits may make the rafters 
ring, and the dazzled eye wink again with 
ad libitum exercises through the whole 
chromatic scale, from black cherry and 
purple fig to brilliantest pomegranate 
or delicatest citron. But madame is a 
match for them all. With the chromatic 
fruiterer, indeed, she will have bunt 
few dealings this summer, of any kind. 
That worthy does not go quite so far as 
mine host of the Hétel de Nantes, in whose 
modest little note, I, by-and-by, find my 
half-score of breakfast strawberries set 
down at one franc twenty-five centimes, 
but when madame lays ont a son in fruit, 
she expects to get more than two figs for 
it. With him of the legumes she will 
be less chary, for vegetables are not only 
sustaining matters in themselves, but, 
deftly handled, as madame well knows 
how to handle them, lend cunning savours 
to the little odds and ends of meat, and 
game, and winged things—the two latter 
classes of a very wide and compre- 
hensive significance—from pheasant to 
sparrow, from hedgehog to red deer— 
out of which she will evolve the most 
delicate and succulent morsels of her re- 
past. As for pieces of resistance, madame 
has her reserves too about them. Monsieur 
the merchant of meat appears to do a fair 
trade, for his stalls stretch in long alleys 
into the cool dim vista on either hand, and 
the floral decorations by aid of which he 
has managed to shed a delicate grace and 
perfume over his unromantic wares must 
run into money even in the sunny south. 
But monsieur cannot sell his morsels of 
choice, his filets, and his sirloins, and his 
well-turned legs of savoury mutton at very 
much less than two francs the kilo, say, 
one franc eighty-five centimes to one franc 
ninety centimes at the lowest, or as nearly 
as you can reckon eight pence to eight 
pence-farthing a pound. So, unless madame 
has overslept herself, which from the look 
of the bright black eyes does not seem very 
likely, it is at least a hundred to one that 
she has long since done all her marketing in 
the way of morsels of choice at this large 
stall in the very centre of the market, now 
quite bare, and almost deserted. There are 
no floral decorations about this establish- 











ment, which has a grimly rough-and-ready 
judicial look not unsuggestive of a revolu- 
tionary tribunal. High on the counter, on 
which would ordinarily be displayed the 
legs and sirloins of the master’s stock-in- 
trade, stands a rough wooden bench, on 
which are seated three citizens of severe 
aspect, and strictly proletarian costume—no 
doubt, amateurs of “ justice,” self-elected 
to the honourable office of purveyors to La 
Mére Guillotine. Before them, on benches 
a few inches lower, sit, back to back, four 
dames de la halle, not knitting just at this 
moment—there will be time enough for 
that when La Mére is fairly at work—but 
busily entering into four big volumes the 
names and sentences of the unlucky ¢i- 
devants who are to be handed over to her 
embrace. The citizen in the blouse, who 
is diligently sweeping away nothing at all 
from under the already clean-swept plat- 
form, pauses in his superfluous task, and 
casts upon me a glance of evident suspicion, 
as upon a ci-devant who has been tempo- 
rarily overlooked. I call to mind that I 
am in the town which so recently dis- 
tinguished itself by the election to the 
National Assembly of the Citizen Blanqui, 
and which is even now placarded with 
urgent appeals to its faithful Republican 
constituency to elect him again. Is the 
red flag, under which I had such a merry 
time at Lyons some eight years ago, really 
flying over the Prefecture, and is La Mére 
Guillotine really holding her little family 
réunion in permanence in the great square 
in front of the historic theatre where 
Citizen Gambetta once ruled supreme. 
It is rather a bathos, but a satisfactory 
one, to learn that this ominous-looking 
array is simply the establishment whereat, 
in early morning, meat is sold “a la 
criée,” and where, as a placard hard-by 
duly announces, morsels of choice have 
this morning been disposed of at one franc 
seventy-five centimes, or as nearly as pos- 
sible sevenpence-farthing a pound. 

By this time I am beginning to feel 
disposed to become a customer myself, and 
strolling out again into the sunshine, make 
my way across the Place to the Restaurant 
of the Good Vinedresser, where, let us 
trust, the wine at least will prove to be of 
a quality worthy the cultivator. And it 
does not turn out badly by any means. 
The establishment of the Good Vinedresser 
is divided into two, or rather three, distinct 
portions. In the first, a long, low, narrow 
room, end on towards the street, the good 
vinedresser himself is making his déjeiner 
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at two long rows of rough deal tables 
deeply-scored with gashes from the good 
vinedresser’s knife as it ploughs its way 
through the thick masses of coarse white 
bread, and not altogether innocent of 
purple stains from the rough red wine at 
four or five sous the litre, with which the 
meal is being copiously flooded down. 
My first notion is to absorb my potage 
here, and this, I have no doubt, would be 
my most economical mode of procedure ; 
but if the good vinedresser, as represented 
in the cheap restaurants of Bordeaux, has 
a weakness, it is that of a somewhat too 
pervading penchant for garlic. Now, of 
that estimable vegetable in its fresh 
state, and homeopathically administered, 
I am myself one of the most ardent 
admirers, but I confess that in massive 
doses, and at second-hand, it has not quite 
the same effect upon my appetite that is 
produced by orange or angostura bitters. 
In the dim inner distance, however, looms 
a second apartment, in which the tables 
are smaller and covered with clean white 
table-cloths, and which forms the aris- 
tocratic section of the establishment, where, 
if the garlic be potent, it will, at all 
events, be somewhat less importunate. On 
my way thither I pass through a third 
section, which is neither more nor less than 
the kitchen. The culinary appliances are 
not luxurious. Asarule, I find that the 
smaller your notion of cookery the more 
elaborate the battery required for carrying 
out your absence of idea. Your English 
cook is hardly satisfied with anything in 
the shape of a “range” short of Shoebury- 
ness, and when she has got her great 
iron apparatus, with its hot plates, and its 
ovens, and its dampers, and its hot 
closets, and its steam closets, and, above 
all, its capacity for the perfectly un- 
limited consumption of coal, she could not 
bemean herself to attempt the cooking of 
a chop without half a shopfal of pots, and 








pans, and kettles, and fannels, and graters, 
and strainers, and colanders, and salaman- 
ders. Give your Frenchman a couple 
of cracked pots, and a broken fork, and for 
“range” a rough brick altar with half-a- 
dozen little holes in the top into which he 
may drop his little handfuls of charcoal, 
that shall burn just as long as the particular 
dish committed to each shall require, and 
not one wasteful moment longer, and he 
shall turn you out a dinner for the gods. 





The batterie de cuisine of the good vine- 
dresser is on an even more modest scale. 


In fact, if I did not know my France pretty | 


well, I should be tempted to say that there 
was none at all, for of cooking appliances 
in any civilised sense of the term, he was 
almost cynically destitute. I had faith, 
however, and it was rewarded. The soupe 
aux choux of course was good, and, 
indeed, there was a great black pot sus- 
pended by a hook over the fire, which did 
away with any mystery on that score. 
How the rognons au vin blanc which pre- 
sently came after it, and the cotelette aux 
petits pois, which followed them in turn, 
were produced by the unassisted agency 
of a gipsy fire of sticks, flickering irre- 
sponsibly on the bare stone floor, I have 
not the faintest notion. But produced they 
were, and in very tenderand savoury fashion, 
and accompanied by a mighty “yard of 
bread,” and by a half-bottle of capital 
wine, did not appear to me very seriously 
overcharged at one shilling and three- 
ence. 

That, atall events, was my impression on 
arrival fresh from dear Old England, and 
by comparison with my five franc table 
d’héte, with additional two francs a bottle 
for the ordinaire which accompanied it, at 
the Hotel de Nantes. By next morning, 
when I knew my Bordeaux a little better, 
I began to think that my good vinedresser 
must have recognised something English, 
say, in the cut of my coat, and inflicted a 
gentle percentage accordingly. For at the 
Restaurant of the Temple, not many doors 
from the post-office, where broadcloth is 
the rule, and trifling differences of fashion 
obviated by reference to the written tariff 
of the day’s prices, I got quite as good a 
déjetiner for a trifle under ninepence, and 
a capital dinner for something less than 
one shilling and fivepence. 

Whence it occurs to me to make a per- 
quisition or two into the burning question 
of rent. Four francs a day for my little 
room on the second floor of the Hdtel de 
Nantes is seventy-three louis a year, or, say, 
English money, something over fifty-cight 
pounds. Divide this by two, which isa 
liberal allowance for furniture, and deduct 
an equaliy liberal discount of five shillings 
in the pound for what we should call rates 
and taxes, and we get an annual unfur- 
nished rent per room of twenty guineas per 
annum. I wonder, by-the-way, what the 
rent would be of that nice little thatched 
cottage on wheels, which has just trotted 
so briskly, for Bordeaux, round the corner, 
and which, as the inscription informs me 
—the door-plate, by-the-way, was evidently 
not big enough to hold it, for it is written 
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in bold characters right across the side— 
belongs to the anonymous society for the 
exploitation of the ice of Norway. I 
should like to have a nice little thatched 
cottage on wheels, and if the anonymous 
society chose to leave a lump or two of 
ice by way of furniture, this is the sort of 
weather in which one can manage to put 
up with a good deal of plenishing of that 
kind. Meanwhile, however, the present 
tenant has apparently retired into the 
privacy of his own chamber, and his horse, 
who has clearly had his orders for the day, 
and is conscientiously executing them on 
his own unassisted responsibility, entirely 
rejects all suggestions on my part of a 
parley, and promptly disappears, cottage 
and all, round another corner a little farther 
on. So, for the present, I must content 
myself with the ordinary stone mansion of 
stationary life, and here, just apropos, in 
one of the best streets of the town, is a 
compact-looking little rez de chaussée a 
louer. S’addresser au premier. 

I address myself to the first accordingly, 
and am instantly seized with a frantic 
regret that my request is not serious, and 
that I am not about to enter into imme- 
diate possession of the five pieces and 
kitchen of the rez de chaussé for the term 
of my natural life. 

It is like a charade, only a charade 
which, for once in a way, it would really 
have been pleasant work guessing. My 
first is—well, is Madame La Patronne. If 
I could only be the second—her “ seconde,” 
I mean. But, there! this is a matter of 
business, and madame is showing me 
through the five pieces of the rez de 
chaussée. The elegant little blue and 
gold salon, and the gay little rose and gold 
salle i manger, and the three coquettish 
little chambres & coucher, where the tiny 
little pink cupidons, swinging long chains 
of half-closed lily and half-opened rose, 
are chasing the blue and yellow butterflies 
all round the borders of the white-watered 
wall panels, with one big gold cupidon in 
the alcove for ever dangling in the air a 
huge gold wedding-ring, through which to 
festoon the flowing draperies of the couch. 
And all this for eight hundred. francs— 
Paradise in five pieces for thirty-two 
pounds per annum. 

“Est-ce que monsieur le trouve trop 
cher ?” 

“Trop chére! Ah, madame! mais 
That is to say, not at all. All that there 
is of most reasonable. In short—yes, in 
short, I will communicate with madame— 
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and so I turn my back upon the little pink 
cupidons and madame smiles upon my 
slightly incoherent retreat with the smile 
of one not altogether unaccustomed to 
such phenomena in the case of middle-aged 
gentlemen of a susceptible turn of mind. 
If you take a large semi-circular bite 
out of a spider’s web, and spread the 
remainder carefully out upon the bend of 
@ river, you will have a very good general 
plan of Bordeaux, and the central point, 
from which the various threads radiate, 
is the Grand Théatre, one of the oldest and 
handsomest in France—already in full 
career when the great revolution broke 
out which was to eventuate in the first 
republic, and destined to afford, more than 
seventy years later, a meeting-place for 
the Assembly which was to inaugurate the 
third. It is just four years over the 
century since the first stone was laid, and 
next year will be the centenary of its 
opening, and, taking it altogether, I can- 
not say that in those hundred years the 
art of theatre-building appears to have 
made any very great strides. Oddly 
enough, jast as Bordeaux itself continually 
brings up odd reminiscences of Lisbon, so 
does its theatre most resemble externally 
the great Donna Maria Segunda of that 
town. It is much handsomer, however, 
and on a larger scale, completely throwing 


‘into the shade the little prefecture, which 


stands alongside it, and which, though 
handsome enough in its way, is not to be 
compared with the gorgeous official piles 
of Marseilles and other big towns. Enter- 
ing from the great front portico, from 
which a terrace or “stoop” runs, with 
no very apparent object, all round the 
building, we find ourselves in a huge stone 
hall with massive staircases and elabo- 
rate sculpture, curiously unlike the skimpy 
stuccoed passage which seems to form the 
highest ambition of our own theatrical 
architects. It is a trifle solid, perhaps, 
giving one rather the idea of being on one’s 
way to a somewhat more serious function 
than a Palais Royal farce or a comic opera ; 
but taken by itself, and with due allowance 
for the somewhat heavy taste of its period, it 
is about as fine a specimen of its style as 
you will often find. Despite its position, 
too, in the very heart of the town, 
the architect has been as liberal of his 
space as he has of his ornament. I must 
traverse, I should fancy, at least two or 
three hundred yards of grimstonecorridor— 
occasionally, in its dimly-lighted loneliness, 
requiring a certain amount of courage for 
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its exploration—before I reach the lobby 
upon which, as elaborately-painted inscrip- 
tions inform me, cpen the boxes of 
Monsieur le Préfet, and Monsieur le 
Général-en-Chef, and various other mes- 
sieurs of lofty civil and military degree, 
and am told by a grim old ouvreuse, who 
has apparently been in charge of these 
high official regions ever since they were 
first resplendent with the gorgeous uni- 
forms of his most gracious and unlucky 
majesty Louis Seize, that I have wandered 
out of my way, and must descend down 
another furlong or two of echoing stone 
staircase before I can reach my stall. 
When I do reach it, I find that the salle 
is not only one of the handsomest with 
which a somewhat extensive experience of 
the theatres of the world has brought me 
acquainted, but one of the oddest. I donot 
know whether the original design has really 
been added to, butit certainly looksasthough 
the house had been intended toconsist exclu- 
sively of parterre, dress circle, and gallery. 
| The lower tier is like that of any ordinary 
' opera-house, the portion of the pit running 
under what we should call the dress circle 
being divided off into those dismal little 
baignoires for which French theatre-archi- 
tects, and I fancy French theatre-goers 
also, have so quaint a penchant. But from 
thence upwards, the dark red-brown wall, 
divided off by gorgeous gilt pilasters into 
eleven portions, rises straight and bare 
round the whole circumference of the salle 
right up to within a dozen feet or so of the 
gorgeously painted ceiling, where god- 
desses, or genii, or great composers, or 
angels, or something of that kind, are 
dimly floating about in what, no donbt, 
were clouds and firmaments before old 
age and dust combined them into one rich 
and mellow smudge. Along the upper 
edge of this wall runs a handsome railing, 
and behind it is the “paradise” of the 
gods. It certainly looks as though origi- 
nally this must have represented the whole 
audience accommodation, and it is quite 
possible that, in those ultra-aristocratic 
days, that plebeian portion of the public 
from which is drawn the population of the 
upper boxes was not considered worth 
catering for in this royal building. The 
odd thing is that, when it did occur to 
anyone to cater for them, and to cater for 
them to the extent of three whole tiers, he 
should, instead of running those tiers right 
round the salle in the ordinary way, have 
been seized with the eccentric notion of 
breaking them up into an almost indefinite 





number of odd little separate balconies, 
three of which are piled one above the other 
in each of the eleven panels, each with its 
separate door, and each so entirely cut off 
from its nearest neighbour on either side 
in the same row, as to make it a task of 
difficulty, not to say of danger, for their 
occupants to shake hands across the in- 
terval. From an artistic point of view, 
the result seems to me to be spotty, but 
that may, of course, be a question. From 
the point of view of the treasury : which is 
a point of view that after all is not ab- 
solutely unworthy of consideration, even 
in a theatre with a subsidy: there can, I 
should think, be not much question about 
it. 





SOLAR TELEGRAPHY. 

CoLoneL Prarson’s heroic defence of his 
improvised camp at Ekowe, surrounded by 
many thousands of fierce black Zulu 
warriors, has become familiar in its main 
features to most of us; but one remarkable 
episode, the establishment of communica- 
tion between him and Lord Chelmsford 
through the medium of the heliograph or 
solar telegraph, is not so accurately known. 

Beleaguered fortresses, field forces, ships 
out at sea, &c., have been provided with a 
large number of contrivances for sending 
signals, if not messages; these, invented 
from time to time during a long series of 
years, have rendered much service in their 
several ways. Trained carrier - pigeons 
convey small pieces of paper with messages 
written on them. Balloons, starting from 
a particular spot, are provided with written 
messages or printed leaflets; it is not 
known where each balloon will fall, but a 
hope is entertained that the papers will 
find their way into friendly hands. Flags, 
held in the two hands, and waved about in 
various ways, are made to denote pre- 
concerted signals; while projecting arms 
or bars shifted up and down, movable 
shutters in a frame, and lamps at night, 
are often’ used in substitution of flags. 
There is signalling out at sea by firing 
off bombs which, falling on the surface 
of the water, ignite a composition that 
gives forth a brilliant white light, in- 
extinguishable until all the composition 
is consumed. Signals are conveyed by 
the fog-horn or steam-whistle during 
foggy weather, but as these signals do 
not clearly denote by their sounds the 
direction in points of the compass, at- 
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tempts have been made to improve upon 
the system. Captain R. E. Harris, in 
1875, invented an adjunct to the fog- 
horn, by which a ship could denote not 
only its presence a mile or two away, but 
in what direction it was sailing; if two 
fog-horns are mutually audible at sea, one 
captain may virtually say to another: “I 
am steering N.E. ; in what direction are you 
sailing ?” 

In 1864 interesting experiments were 
made in and around the Isle of Wight to 
test the efficacy of two inventions by 
Captain Frank Bolton, of the Twelfth Foot, 
and Commander Colomb, of the Royal 
Navy. The object in view was to establish 
a system of telegraphy for army and navy 
in combined military and naval operations. 
The Pigmy, paddle-wheel steamer, carried 
sets of the new signalling apparatus; and 
the Lords of the Admiralty embarked on 
the same vessel some distance from Cowes. 
This steamer served as a signal-station ; 
and there were three others, viz.: the 
Semaphore Tower in Portsmouth Dock- 
yard; Ashdown, near the centre of the 
Isle of Wight; and St. Catherine’s Hill, 
near the southern extremity of the island. 
Each station was visible from all the other 
three. Captain Bolton’s army field lime- 
light, invented shortly before, and a 
magneto-electric light, were provided on 
board the Pigmy, and on St. Catherine’s 
Hill; while the other two stations had the 
lime-light only. 

Now for the modus operandi. All the 
six instruments flashed their messages to 
and fro with great quickness and correct- 
ness—in some cases a question and an 
answer occupying only two minutes and a 
half. The magneto-electric light was the 
more powerful of the two; but the lime- 
light or oxy-hydrogen light was very much 
cheaper, and worked by a small compact 
apparatus. The signals by day were 
worked through the intervention of jets 
of steam, which became white and distinctly 
visible on cooling; or by revolving shutters, 
collapsing cones, or movable discs; by a 
lime-light at night; or by a fog-horn or 
steam-whistle in murky weather. In all 
these variations of the system the same 
alphabetical code was employed to trans- 
late the signals into letters and words. 
The rays of bright light traversed the 
spaces from station to station, varying 
from fifteen to thirty miles, with such 
distinctness as to be read off by the inter- 
preter with ease and accuracy. In this 
combined military and naval signalling, 





the dash and dot code, invented by Pro- 
fessor Morse, was used; letters of the 
alphabet being represented by combinations 
of dashes and dots expressive of the longer 
and shorter duration of the flashes of light. 
for use on shipboard, the dashes and dots, 
or longer and shorter flashes, denote figures 
or numerals instead of letters of the alpha- 
bet, and are interpreted through the ordi- 
nary code-book of naval signals. 

The above descriptions do not relate to 
sun-flashes, signals transmitted by the 
reflection of solar rays from a reflecting 
mirror; but it was necessary to know some- 
thing about previous methods as affording 
materials for comparison. Sun-flashes, to 
convey mere signals without messages or 
language, are believed to have been known 
and used as far back as the time of Alex- 
ander the Great, more than two thousand 
years ago; when invading India, and 
coasting along the Persian Gulf and Beloo- 
chistan, the ambitious conqueror had his 
course guided by reflecting mirrors dis- 
played on shore. The North American 
Indians, in times when the tribes were 
more warlike than they are now, employed 
some such mode of signalling among the 
Rocky Mountains. ‘The Russians, more 
recently, availed themselves of the system 
during the Crimean War to guide convoys 
of stores and provisions on approaching 
Sebastopol. 

But it is in conveying flash signals to 
great distances that modern improvements 
have made themselves most manifest. A 
great advance was effected by Colonel 
Colby during the progress of the ordnance 
survey. Captain Drummond subsequently 
invented the apparatus called the Heliostat, 
consisting of an adjustable mirror as a 
reflector, worked in connexion with a tele- 
scope. Professor Gauss improved upon 
this, and employed his improvement to 
great advantage during the survey of 
Hanover. So complete is the heliostat, 
that a sun-flash has been made visible to 
the enormous distance of a hundred and 
ten miles, from Snowdon in Wales to 
Scawfell in Cumberland. 

The heliostat, however, does nothing 
more than render a speck of light visible ; 
it does not talk or hold conversation with 
a distant spot. It assists the trigono- 
metrical surveyors to determine the dis- 
tances and relative compass-bearings of 
two or more elevated spots. If this were 
all, Colonel Pearson would not have been 
able to receive or transmit real messages 
during the siege of Ekowe. 
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Mr. H. C. Mance, of the Government 
Persian Gulf Telegraph Department, was 
the first, so far as we are aware, to render 
the heliostat virtually a talking-machine, 
by adding to it such appliances as con- 
verted it into a heliograph or solar tele- 
graph. A circular mirror, varying from 
four inches to nine inches in diameter, 
according to circumstances, is screwed to 
the top of a light tripod stand, and is so 
hung ina frame as to revolve around a 
horizontal axis. Rods, moving the mirror 
about in various directions, enable it to 
transfer the reflected sunbeam to a fixed 
spot, notwithstanding the fact that the sun 
occupies different positions in the sky at 
different hours oftheday. If the sunisabove 
the horizon, and the atmosphere reason- 
ably clear, this instrument can be used for 
the purpose indicated. The operator, by 
carefully manipulating a rod and lever, can 
direct the reflected ray with the utmost 
accuracy to any particular distant spot. 

The heliograph is utilised as a telegraph 
through the medium of the system in- 
vented by Professor Morse for symbolising 
the several letters of the alphabet. The 


lengths of the flashes are varied and 
grouped by dash and dot symbols. 


B 
pressure on a finger-key the reflection of 
the mirror can be thrown on and off any 
given spot; and by varying the duration 
of this pressure the separate flashes are 
made long or short—typified in the dash 
and dot or long dash and short dash 
symbols of the Morse code. There must 
necessarily be two observers, one at each 
of the two stations, and furnished with 
similar apparatus. By the addition ofa 
second reflector carefully adjusted, sig- 
nalling may be conducted with the sun 
behind the apparatus. Good signallers 
can in this way send messages at the rate 
of twelve or fifteen words a minute. We 
may here remark that, in order to ensure 
the flash being directed truly, a small por- 
tion of the silver is removed from the 
centre of the mirror, giving it the appear- 
ance of having a hole in it; through this 
the signaller looks towards the station 
with which he wishes to communicate. 

Mr. Mance invented his ingenious appa- 
ratus in 1869; he submitted it to the 
Bombay Government, by whom it was 
referred to the commander-in-chief in 
India. After much delay and experi- 
menting, the quartermaster - general of 
India in 1873 reported highly in its favour, 
having clearly ascertained that it could 
transmit messages quickly and correctly 
to a distance of at least fifty miles. 





The introduction of the heliograph at 
Ekowe was very curious and interesting, 
almost romantic in its unexpectedness to 
those who were benefited by it. We learn 
from an officer who was shut up with 
Colonel Pearson in the fort, and who has 
written a lively account of the proceedings, 
that they received no news of any kind 
from Lord Chelmsford from February ‘8 
to March 3. On the last-named day “A 
bright light was seen to appear on a hill 
in the direction of Tugela—fifteen miles in 
a straight line. It was some time before 
we realised what it was ; some said it was 
the grass of a kraal burning; but at length 
it dawned on us that it was Tugela speak- 
ing to us. Great was our joy. Faces that 
had for long borne an anxious and despair- 
ing look assumed a more hopeful aspect ; 
new energy, new life, seemed to be instilled 
into us. Wecould not read the flashes the 
first day they appeared ; but on the second 
day, a sergeant, who had been through the 
signalling course, read: ‘I shall attack on 
the 12th; sally out when you see me 
to——’ The end of the sentence could 
not be made out.” Messages were flashed 
to them every day from the 5th to the 
14th, which they read easily and correctly, 
but to which they had no meansof replying. 
One day they read a message that rein- 
forcements were coming out ; and also that 
the Duchess of —— had given birth to a 
daughter. ‘‘ We were greatly rejoiced over 
the first message; not but what it was 
highly satisfactory and comforting to hear 
that the Duchess of —— had a daughter ; 
and we wished her and her little one good 
luck.” A slight tinge of satire here leads 
us to believe that the message about the 
Duchess of —-— was from one officer to 
another, purely of a private character ; 
there were many such transmitted. 

At length, after some days, Pearson de- 
vised the means of speaking to Chelmsford. 
His first message was a question: ‘‘ How 
do you hold your glass in the right direc- 
tion?” A reply soon came: “ By fixing 
it on us.” The friendly Kaffirs in the fort 
“were much amused at it, but laughed 
when told we were talking to those at 
Tugela ; they wouldn’t believe it at first.” 
At last, April 3, Lord Chelmsford’s guns 
were heard, and soon afterwards the 
gallant Colonel Pearson and his besieged 
comrades were relieved. 

The Times, commenting on the probable 
military value of the heliograph, before its 
actual employment by regular armies, re- 
marked that “By its means a detached 
force, operating in hill-districts connected 
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with the main body of troops, or two 
forces like Sir Garnet Wolseley’s and 
Captain Glover’s, in Ashanti, would be 
thus enabled to act in concert. For recon- 
noitring and flanking it would prove 
highly advantageous. It would not matter, 
so far as the operations are concerned, if a 
reconnaissance party were captured ; be- 
cause, unless surprised, they would have 
previously flashed their information back 
to the main army.” 

The same journal on another occasion 
remarked that “If the system had been in 
use in the French army during the siege of 
Metz in 1870, Marshal Bazaine could have 
communicated with the forces which were 
operating for his release ; and in all proba- 
bility France would not have experienced 
the disaster of Sedan. During the Indian 
Mutiny, as another case in point, telegra- 
phic wires were cut and railways torn up 
by the mutineers; if the heliograph had been 
known and attainable, it might have proved 
highly valuable in maintaining communi- 
cation between distant localities.” We 
may just observe here that this instrument 
was utilised during the late (and present) 
operations in the hilly region of Afghanistan. 

There can scarcely be a doubt that the 
heliograph (which is both light and port- 
able) will be useful for peaceful purposes 
as well as for war—as a substitute for 
electric wires in districts where these 
would not pay; as a means of connecting 
outlying districts with a main line; and as 
a substitute for submarine cables on short 
lines of coast peculiar in their character. 





SEBASTIAN STROME, 


BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 
—— 
CHAPTER XXIV. THE NIGHT COMETH, AND 
THE MORNING. 
On Monday morning Strome and Prout 
sat side by side on the bed in the little 


.Yoom at Spitalfields, and looked at the 


coffin that lay upon a chair between them 
andthe window. This was the first oppor- 
tunity they had had for quiet conversation 
since the fatal event of the day before. 
Prout had proved himself invaluable ; he 
had done everything; if it had not been 
for him, especially during the first few 
hours, there is no telling what would have 
become of Strome. There had been little 
rest and less sleep for either of them; but 
now all the preparations were made, and 
they were waiting for the vehicle that was 
to convey the coffin to the railway-station. 





The baby was to be buried in Cedarhurst 
churchyard, beside its mother. 

Of the two men, Strome looked the 
more exhausted and miserable, though one 
side of Prout’s face was livid with a bruise, 
and his head was bound up ina black cloth. 
But the pallor of Strome’s face and the 
hollowness of his cheeks were painfully 
apparent, owing to his beard having been 
shaved off; the top of his head was nearly 
bald, and his general aspect was that of a 
man beyond the middle age of life, and 
enfeebled by illness. He was clad in a 
fashionably made suit of black, for he had 
been that morning to the pawn-shop where 
he had deposited his clothes on taking up 
his abode in Spitalfields, and redeemed what 
garments he needed. Prout likewise was 
respectably dressed. Life in a London 
slum was about to become a thing of the 
past for both of them. The baby’s five 
hundred pounds had found employment at 
last. 

“ We didn’t think to be leavin’ the old 
place this way, did we, sir?” said Prout. 
“ Nor for that matter we didn’t think we’d 
meet ’ere as we done, arter the way we 
parted at poor Fanny’s grave last spring. 
Well, we'll see the dear little kid safe 
beside its ma, and then we'll be for gettin’ 
even with Fawley. And as touchin’ that, 
sir, I got an idea.” 

“What?” 

“ Why, it’s this way. Yer see, last week 
I got bespoke for a plumbin’ job to one 
o’ they grand ’ouses over to the West End, 
at Queen’s Gate. A cove had just bought 
it, and was ’avin’ things done to it—haltera- 
tions made, and that. Well, now, this very 
mornin’ I found out, accidental, who that 
cove is. Fawley is the man, sir, and none 
else! And that’s what I calls providential.” 

“ Providential ?” . 

“Yes. Do yer see what I’m drivin’ 
at?” 

“No.” 

“Well, it’s this. While I’m a-doin’ my 
job, and nobody suspectin’ nothin’, what 
doI do? I takes the fastenin’ of a window, 
or the lock of a door, and I makes it so as 
I can get into the house whenever I pleases: 
and that'll be in the night time. SoI gets 
in in the night time, and then—well, there 
I be!” 

Sebastian gave a dreary smile. ‘ What 
would be the use of robbing Fawley? Do 
you suppose you could carry off anything 
that would be a real loss to him? And 
suppose you could carry off a million of 
money, would that do us any good, or 
bring us back our dead baby ?” 
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“‘Tt’s not robbin’ as I was thinkin’ on, 
Mr. Strome.” 

Sebastian sighed, and seemed buried in 
other thoughts. He made no reply. Prout 
bent over towards him, and whispered 
something in his ear. Sebastian turned 
his face slowly round, and the two men 
looked at each other. There was a pause. 
At last Sebastian muttered: ‘‘I did not 
think of that.” 

“T made up my mind to it the first 
minute I see that there little angel lyin’ 
dead in my arms. ‘An eye for an eye,’ 
says I, ‘and blood for blood.’ The trouble 
was, ’ow to do the job safe, and on the 
quiet. And then I found out what I telled 
yer about the ’ouse at Queen’s Gate; and 
I calls it providential.” 

“Yes, it coald be done!” muttered 
Sebastian again, with a heaving in his 
breast. 

“In course it can, and shall, and I’m 
the boy to do it. I tell you, Mr. Strome, 
I felt quite light-hearted like iver since I 
thought of it. Blood for blood, that’s our 
game, and there’s scripter for it too! If 
we was to ’ave him up in a court o’ law, 
now, they’d only bring it in manslaughter 
at the wust, and he’d mebbe ’ave to pay five 
quid for fur’ous ridin’, and where would 
we be then? No, thank ye! We knows 
as he murdered her—blessed little hinno- 
cent! and we can take our revenge on ’im 
the way it ought ter be took, and nobody 
the wiser. Lor bless yer! I'll just creep 
in there, him aslesp—well, it’ll be our turn 
then! And there ain’t nobody as knows 
’im but what would thank us for doin’ it 
—Mrs. Fawley more partic’lar than any of 
"em. Not that she’ll know who done it, 
mind yer—nor nobody else—no fear! All 
anybody’ll know’ll be, it’s done; and a 
good riddance! Well, and then what'll 
you do? Why, you'll go off and you'll 
marry her, like a bird.” 

Sebastian sat with his face thrust for- 
ward and his lips apart, gazing intensely 
at the grimy window-pane. He thought 
of all the wrong that Fawley had done 
him; he thought what a brute Fawley 
was; he thought how greatly he deserved 
death ; and how great a blessing his death 
would be—and to Mary most of all, as 
Prout had said. Then he thought of him- 
self: how he had been deprived of what 
was most precious to him in the world— 
of that which had saved him from moral, 
if not also physical, death; which had 
comforted him when all beside was lost; 
which had begun to lead him from the 
darkness towards the light. The man who 





had deprived him of this had robbed him 
of more than life; and what retaliation 
would be too severe? True, God had said: 
“ Vengeance is mine!”’ but must not God’s 
vengeance be accomplished through human 
instruments? It was true, again, that the 
Commandment says: ‘‘ Thou shalt do no 
murder;” but the infliction of just retri- 
bution was not murder. Human law could 
not adequately punish Fawley; but that 
was no proof that he ought to escape 
punishment. Was it not reasonable to 
think, moreover, that the divinely selected 
means of his punishment should be none 
other than the man whom he had wronged 
—who would thus not only perfectly fulfil 
the claims of justice as regarded the evil- 
doer, but would himself receive that con- 
solation for injuries suffered which only 
personal retaliation can afford ? : 

It was characteristic of the intellectual 
part of Sebastian to indulge in these 
casuistical sophistries ; but it was none the 
less characteristic of him on the emotional 
side to sweep them all away, and frankly 
admit their pusillanimous hypocrisy. “I 
will kill him because I hate him, right or 
wrong!” was therefore the non-sequitur 
wherewith he capped his subtle argument. 
He stood up, and his weariness seemed to 
fall from him. He had forgotten Prout. 
He saw only his enemy; and himself 
standing over him. 

“Take it easy, sir,” said Prout. ‘‘ Time 
enough! We've got to put the little kid 
underground fust, you know.” 

Sebastian held himself motionless for a 
few moments, as if hearkening to a far-off 
sound, that reached him indistinctly. Then 
he turned irritably on the speaker. 

“What are you? What have you to do 
with it? Don’t you presume to lay a finger 
on him! He belongs to me!” 

Prout stared in surprise; for Sebastian 
had never addressed him in this overbear- 
ing tone since they first came together. 
What had come over him? He seemed, in 
a sinister way, transfigured; his face ap- 
peared more one-sided than usual; and the 
divergence of his eyes was increased. It 
was not an agreeable look. 

“No offence, sir,” Prout said at length. 
“‘T was for savin’ yer trouble, that’s all. I 
cared for the little kid—nigh as well as if 
she’d been mine, mebbe ; and when it comes 
over me as I’ve see the last of her—well, I 
wants to bear an ’and in getting heven with 
him as done it, don’t yer know?” 

“Seen the last of her?” Sebastian re- 
peated harshly. He turned towards the 
little coffin and put his hands upon it. 
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Presently he said again in a shaken voice: 
“Seen the last of her ?—my little baby!” 
He got down by the coffin, passed one arm 
over it, and laid his head upon it. 

“’Ave a good cry—you'll be all the 
better for it,” Prout suggested amicably. 

“T couldn’t bear never to see her again,” 
said the other hurriedly. 

“Eh?” exclaimed Prout, puzzled. 

“T won’t be childless!” Sebastian con- 
tinued, not noticing him. “I must see her 
again! Smillet said that murderers are 
childless.” 

Prout paused meditatively for several 
moments before he said: “It was me 
thought of this job, and ’tis me must do it: 
it won’t ’urt me like it would you. So just 
you leave it to me, and think no more about 
it—there now!” 

Sebastian clung so closely to the little 
cofin that it vibrated slightly with the 
vibrations which were shaking his body. 
Drops of sweat formed slowly on his white 
face, and slipped down his cheeks. He 
kept muttering between his teeth : “ What 


| shall I do? Oh—oh, God help me! Oh— 


oh, my baby—my little darling!” His 
trembling grew more exaggerated. But 
suddenly he turned himself towards Prout, 
and said with strange rapidity and energy, 
though in a voice sunk almost to a 
whisper: “ Prout, we must think about 
something else! Do you understand me? 
Do you see? We must think about some- 
thing else—now—quick !” 

“I’m game, sir: but what be it? ” 

“ What shall it be—yes—anything will 
do, it makes no difference,” Sebastian went 
on, hurrying out his words nervously. 
“ Only, if we keep on talking about killing 
that fellow, it will be too late—it will be 
done—and then we shall lose the baby. 
T’ll tell you some story—that will do— 
something that will take a good while in 
the telling—let me see! Did you ever 
hear about a man, a famous scholar and 
preacher, called Saint Augustine? Ah, 
that will do then! He lived long ago— 
about fifteen hundred years, [ believe. When 
he was achild his people put him to school, 
and he was obliged tostudy Greek and Latin: 
he liked Latin well enough, but he hated 
Greek ; he couldn’t understand why it was 
80; but so it was. Well, then, when he 
was a young fellow of sixteen, he went to 
Carthage, and studied philosophy and 
rhetoric there; he considered himself a 
great scholar, only he couldn’t fix upon 
any religion that suited him. He was very 
proud of his intellect and of his learning; 
he got into all manner of dissipated habits ; 





he—he—got in by the window at night, and 
found him asleep in bed; he had a knife 
or a pistol with him—it’s all the same to 
me—and he waked him up and killed 
him Stop! no! Have I been talking 
about that all this time, Prout ? What have 
J been saying ? ” 

“You was tellin’ as that cove—Saint 
August——” 

*That’s it! Yes, that’s right then: 
don’t let me forget again, because—— He 
cried out for Truth! Truth! but all the 
time he was giving his mind to false philo- 
sophy, and believed in himself—all evil and 
vanity, you see, though he did become a 
saint afterwards. His mother was full of 
anxiety about him—used to pray for him, 
and all that sort of thing; until at last, 
one night—one night—one night——”’ 

“Look out! you'll be at it again, sir! 
’Tis this ’ere saint, yer know !” 

“Oh, yes, yes—she dreamt she was 
standing on a wooden Rule, and weep- 
ing; and a shining youth came towards 
her and asked her why she wept? She 
answered that she bewailed her son’s per- 
dition. But the angel told her to be con- 
tent, for that where she was, there was her 
son also. At that she looked round, and 
sure enough, there was Augustine standing 
beside her on the same Rule. Well, this 
dream turned out to be prophetic ; for after 
nine years, during which he lived deceiy- 
ing himself and others, and cultivating 
knowledge for the sake of power over men’s 
minds—after this—his—little baby was 
killed in the street by——” 

“No, sir! wrong again! that’s another 
story. Arter nine years, you was sayin’, 
this ’ere August chap——” 

“ Yes !—yes, he was at Rome a long 
time, teaching in the schools there, and 
persuading himself that he desired very 
earnestly to know the true religion ; but 
he still kept to his dissolute life, and 
probably that was the reason why the per- 
ception of the truth was as far as ever 
away from him. However, one day he 
went into the garden with his friend 
Alypius; and by-and-by he began to be in 
great trouble and anguish of mind. He 
said: ‘The unlearned take heaven by force, 
while we who are learned wallow in flesh 
and blood. Are we ashamed to follow 
behind those who are gone before, and are 
we not ashamed to lag behind?’ Then he 
saw that it would be impossible for him to 
know God until he had abandoned the 
evil of his life for ever. He struggled 
with himself there in the garden for 
a long time, terribly hard; he heard the 
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evil calling to him and persuading him; | wheres arter we died ? We’d lose her then 
but he kept on struggling against it,| whether or no, d'ye see? And then 
and by-and-by the sound of it became a| wouldn’t we feel awfully done that wo 
little fainter : at last he flung himself down | ’adn’t been and taken it out o’ Fawley?” 
under a fig-tree, weeping, and praying,| ‘Do you love the baby still, Prout?” 
‘Let it be now! let it be now!’ Then, “Dol? Don’t I——” 

from the window of a neighbouring house,| “ Well, then, that proves she must be 
he heard the voice of a young girl singing: | alive somewhere, for you cannot love what 
‘Take up and read! Take up and read!’ | does not exist. And if she lives, we shall. 
When he heard that he stopped weeping, | But unless we forgive Fawley, we had 
and got up, and went back to where his | better never have lived at all.” 

friend Alypius was sitting. There was a| Proutsatforawhile,reflective. At last he 
Bible lying beside him on the bench, and | said in a half-discontented grunt : “I can’t 
he took it up and opened it at a venture, | talk agin’ you, Mr. Strome, and it’s not 
and read in it some verse that brought | expected. As for lettin’ Fawley alone, if 
serenity to his heart and made his darkness | so you say, so it be—for it’s more your 
vanish away.” affair nor mine. But if forgivin’ him 

“ What might that be?” means that he don’t deserve to get his nut 

“T forget: and it’s no matter now, for I | smashed—well, then I’m free to say it 
feel better too. It’s over!” ain’t in me, and I’ll not lie about it!” 

“‘ Here’s that small Bible we used yester-| ‘“‘ What he deserves is none of our 
day,” the other continued, fumbling for it | business, you see. And it is certain that 
in his pocket. ‘ Here—mebbe you could | neither you nor I, Prout, can ever have so 
strike upon the verse—just to give the | much to forgive to the worst man we know, 
story a wind-up, don’t you know!” as God has to forgive to the greatest saint 

Sebastian took the book and opened it. | that ever lived. For my part, I’m not | 
A piece of blue paper, folded several times, | secure enough about my own debts to make | 
and written over witha strange character, | fuss about what is owing to me: so I | 

















had got between the leaves, causing them to | shall wish that Fawley may live to bea 


divide naturally ata certain page. Strome’s | good fellow; and I shall leave it to the 
eyes lighted upon the following passage: | Lord to make him wish so too.” 
**O thou wicked servant, I forgave thee all | “In course, I suppose you’re right,” said 
that debt, because thou desiredst me. {| Prout reluctantly; “and I ain’t a-goin’ 
Shouldst not thou also have had com- | to risk lettin’ a blackguard like that keep | 
passion on thy fellow-servant, even as I| the kid away from me both in this world | 
had pity on thee? ” |and t’other. So I'll forgive ’im the best | 
“Be that this ere saint’s verse?” en-|I know ’ow, and much good may it do 
quired Prout, as Sebastian closed the} ’im!” 
book. | Having thus made his sacrifice, and | 
“No; that was for us. Come, Prout, | brooded upon it a short time, he added with 
you must help me!” | great emphasis: ‘‘On’y one thing! if she 
“ What to do, sir?” | was alive ag’in, and all right and well like 
“We must forgive Fawley: not only | she was yesterday at this time—bless her 
say it, mind you, but do it!” | little ’eart!—then I’d be blowed if I’d 
“Forgive ’im? I thought you was| forgive ’im! and that I'll stick to!” 
going to say——” | “Shake hands on it, as it is,” said 
“I say, forgive him: it must be done !” | Sebastian, rising from his position beside 
“Fasier said nor done, Mr. Strome! | the coffin, and grasping Prout’s great red | 
What—that little coffin filled, and he not| paw. “ You are a better fellow than you 
be punished for it?” | think you are. I did want to kill him with 
Sebastian winced; but his struggle had | all my heart! A lucky thing I thought 
been fought ont, and it was not to be | of telling about Saint Augustine!” 
revived. | “Ah! Saint Augustine! What time ago 
“Fawley could not have meant to hurt | was you sayin’ he lived ?” 
her,” he said steadily. ‘“Andevenif he| ‘About fifteen hundred years.” 
had, we should be fools to think that we| “Fifteen ’undred years! Yes, he done 
could avenge her by hurting him. No use} a lot o’ good, for a chap as lived fifteen 
disputing about it, Prout. We don’t want | ’undred years ago. I wonder does he know 
to offend our little one, as Smillet said, | it? For = seems to feel somehow com- 
or we should be lost to her for ever.” 'fortabler, arter all: and so do you, Mr. 
“Suppose we didn’t live no more any- Strome, if your face be any sign of it.” 
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The waggon arrived at the door, and 
Sebastian and Prout, with their freight, 
got into it, and drove away over the 
rattling pavements. It was cloudy, with 
a slight drizzle; all the noises of the city 
sounded harder and londer through the 
moisture-laden atmosphere. Everywhere 
the glistening tops of umbrellas; or, more 
forlorn still, the wet shoulders or draggled 
skirt of some person to whom umbrellas 
were a luxury unknown. No one looked 
at the waggon and its occupants, except 
occasionally a policeman, who eyed it un- 
sympathetically or even suspiciously, as if 
he fancied it to be at the bottom of the 
generally unpleasant state of things. Prout 
sat on the front seat with the driver; 
Sebastian occupied the back seat, and held 
the coffin across his knees. Ho felt very 
forlorn. In spite of what he had said 
to Prout, during their discussion about 
hopes of heaven and eternal life, it 
seemed to him now that all his pos- 
pribilities of happiness were on their way 
.. 9 the churchyard along with this small 

ffin. It seemed to him as if the coffin 
contained, if not the haby herself, at all 
events all that he would ever know of her 
—except a memory, and an immortal 
regret. She was too much to lose. He 
could endure to lose her, if endurance 
meant a mute acknowledgment of the 
inevitable : bnt he could not afford to lose 
her, if there was to be anything in his life 
beyond mere existence. He was falling 
back into the apathetic condition, out of 
which Prout’s proposal, and the conflict of 
emotions and purposes thence resulting, 
had temporarily aroused him. He had 
acted, so far as in him lay, a Christian 
part; he had refrained, and caused Prout 
to refrain, from crime; he had forgiven 
his enemy. But all this exertion of virtue 
had merely been as the loss of so much 
life-blood. It was a Christian act, but its 
effect upon the doer was deadening. It 
seemed to have had a more salutary in- 
fluence on Prout, however. He chatted 
briskly with the driver, and had the air 
of being rather light-hearted than other- 
wise. Presently Sebastian observed him 
feeling in all his pockets, one after the 
other. Now he turned himself in his 
seat, and asked Sebastian whether he had 
brought the little Bible along with him P 

“Yes,” answered the latter: “do you 
want it P” 

“Not I, sir; but when you was readin’ 
that verse did you see a bit of paper 
folded up—blue paper it was ?” 

“Is this what you mean?” 





“That’s it, and no error. Do you know 
where that come from, sir? ” 

“T found it in the New Testament.” 

Pront leant his arm on the back of his 
seat and reached his mouth over towards 
Sebastian’s ear. “It came out o’ that 
Fawley’s pocket when I tore it off yester- 
day. I couldn’t read what’s writ on it— 
bein’ some furren lingo by the looks 
of it—but you understan’s them sort 0’ 
things, so——” 

“It is no business of ours,” interrupted 
Sebastian : “ we must send it back to 
Humph! it’s in cipher—what’s this ?” 

“Ah! I know’d you conld do it, sir,” 
said Prout, with a sort of pride of pro- 
prietorship in the other’s erndition: but 
Sebastian was absorbed. He had recognised 
the cipher which he himself had invented ; 
and the first sentence which had caught 
his eye had happened to reveal a fact so 
startling and ominous, that there was no 
choice for him but to read on and master 
the whole contents. It was strange read- 
ing, and, in Sebastian’s mind, it was 
always afterwards associated with the 
strange circumstances attendant on its 
perusal: the jolting waggon, the dreary 
drizzle, the deafening rattle of the 
street, the little coffin pressing across 
his knees. When he had finished it 
he refolded the paper with a preoccupied 
look, and put it in his pocket. The 
revenge which he had rejected had come 
back to him with wings and claws! Sebas- 
tian now knew that Fawley was in quite 
as great peril as if he lay sleeping under 
Prout’s uplifted bludgeon—though it was 
not peril of precisely that nature. To say 
that Fawley was completely in Sebastian’s 
power would be to greatly understate the 
situation. Sebastian would have to use 
active energy and circumspection in order 
to afford Fawley a chance of safety. His 
forgiveness seemed likely to cost him more 
trouble than he had anticipated: for it 
would be very easy to do nothing, and to 
do nothing would be to allow everything 
to do itself. Besides, why should not 
everything be allowed to do itself? But 
we need not enquire further into Sebas- 
tian’s meditations at this juncture, since 
they will reveal themselves in due season. 


At seven o’clock that evening Sebastian’ 
and his mother were sitting together in the 
study at Cedarhurst—the same room which 
had witnessed their parting interview 


nearly a year ago. These months had 
produced less noticeable change in Mrs. 
Strome than in her son. She was a little 
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more worn and venerable ; her hands were 
a trifle thinner and more transparent; the 
white border of her widow’s cap was a 
shade nearer in hue to the smooth plaits 
of hair beneath it: but there was little 
further alteration to remark. Sebastian, 
on the other hand, looked older than when 
we first met him; and not only were his 
face and carriage those of a man of forty, 
but his manner had lost the trenchant self- 
confidence and composure that formerly 
marked it. In many respects he was 
already his mother’s senior. 

They had been together several hours, 
and the surprise, the greetings, and the 
explanations were over. The conversation 
had gradually removed itself from external 
subjects to more and more internal ones. 
Bat it was never easy to be superficial with 
Mrs. Strome. 

“Prout imagines I kept him from it,” 
Sebastian observed ; “ but in point of fact 
it was the other way—it was he who pre- 
served me.” 

“T do not think it was altogether Prout,” 
Mrs. Strome observed. 

“ At all events I had no strength of my 
own: I must have been a pitiable spectacle! 
I could only hold on to the coffin, and try 
to turn my mind from the thought. If 1 
had been alone, I should not be here now!” 

“You can never be alone, my son.” 

“T have felt alone!” said Sebastian 
heavily. 

“So did our Lord when He was nailed 
to the cross. You have lost your life, 
Sebastian, and saved it. ‘ Blessed are the 
dead who die in the Lord!’” 

“T have lost it, bat—— Oh, mother!” 

Mrs. Strome waited. 

“ Other men may live on the remains of 
goodness that was in them from the first ; 
but I have none. Since I lost her, I have 
had only one minute’s life, and that came 
from the thought of killing him. She was 
everything, and she’s gone.” 

* But she has gone to heaven, dear—she 
has been given to you more entirely and 
sacredly. Her being taken from this 
world is a symbol that whatever is highest 
and purest in your character has been up- 
lifted and gifted with new life by the Lord. 
You have put faith in yourself till now— 
as if a man should believe that the only 
light to be depended on was from the 
lamp that he himself had lighted. Your 


lamp was a very brilliant one, Sebastian ; | 





that was your danger: God had to lead 
you through a darkness so much the 
greater and more terrible. But now that 
you have found out the helplessness of 
that light of yours, the light of Heaven will 
rise for you, which no man lighted.” 

If Sebastian believed that his mother’s 
testimony was true, his mind was &till 
too much wearied fully to accept it. That 
last grim struggle, when he clung as it 
were for life to his baby’s dead body, had 
left him with small zeal for self-analysis. 
There is an hour before dawn when human 
vitality is at its lowest ebb. In so far as 
Sebastian was conscious of himself, he was 
conscious chiefly of pain and feebleness. 
He felt that his lamp was indeed ex- 
tinguished; and his soul—nay, and his very 
flesh and bones, cried out for that divine 
sunrising whereof his mother had spoken. 
But who, by taking thought or amassing 
treasure, can cajole or purchase that 


heavenly favour, without which neither , 


treasure nor thought avail? Sebastiar| 
was convinced that he could not: ne | 
could he discover the smallest ground ° 
supposing that he would obtain it with: - ' 
an equivalent. 


*] live too far north,” he said: “ tie 


sun won’t rise on my latitude at all. I 
know I don’t deserve it.” 

“We do not deserve blessings, dear ; 
else we could not be blessed.” 

Sebastian rested his forehead on | 
hands. Presently he said in a low voice: 
“T am afraid!” 

“Then I have no fear,” rejoined the 
mother. ‘ Your sun has begun to rise 
already; and your promise to me has been 
kept.” 

Sebastian looked up, not understanding. 
Bat we seldom do understand the best part 
of ourselves, perhaps because there is 
nothing of ourselves therein. Long after- 
wards he remembered to what promise she 
had referred. 

“‘T shall see Mary to-morrow, then,” 
Sebastian said half an hour later. “ What 
will happen after that I don’t know!” 
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NCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA 


, Edited by Professor Thos. Spencer Baynes, LL.D., 


ASSISTED BY FOUR HUNDRED & FIFTY CONTRIBUTORS, 


————— 
ef 
‘= T has been said that a man shut up in a prison or on a 
d4 desert island, and allowed one printed volume to while away 
his weary hours of loneliness, would do most wisely in choosing 
for sat purpose a volume of a good Cyclopedia, And certainly it 
wo..d be difficult to hit upon anything better adapted for a special 
end. The variety of subject and suggestion contained in an Ency- 
clopedia has a singular fascination for any one blessed or afflicted 
with a passion for reading; one can open the volume at any page and 
be sure of coming at once upon something which is attractive, either 
because it deals with matters of which one has often thought, or because 
it conveys information which has the charm of newness. 

Between these two pleasures one can always take one’s choice ; 
and the amount of time which may be employed or wasted in dipping 
about from page to page is enormous. As to this we can speak all 
the more feelingly, because, having taken up the latest volumes of 
the new edition of the Encyctopap1a Britannica with the inten- 
tion of reviewing certain articles contained in them, we suddenly 
discovered, after the lapse of an hour or so, that the time which 
should have been devoted to reading and noting these articles had 
been consumed in a desultory reading of articles on all kinds of other 
subjects. We found ourselves acquiring a store of knowledge about 
Clocks, Coleoptera, and Cookery ; we dipped into Confucius, and revived 
our memories of the once fashionable Croquet; and we paid flying visits 
to Dahomey and Damascus. We did our best, however, to make up 
for lost time, and putting aside the temptation to become acquainted 
with the mysteries of Cribbage or the ramifications of Costumes, we 
turned to Mr, Swinburne’s article in the sixth volume on Congreve. 
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Encyclopedia Britannica. 


There are few persons whose culture enables them to appreciate 
and enjoy the higher walks of literature, science, and the arts, who 
will not hail with the sincerest satisfaction the appearance of a new 
edition of this admirable work. Since the completion of the last 
edition in 1860, we have passed through one of the most intellectually 


active periods that the world has ever seen. In every department of 


knowledge—literary, scientific, philosophical, and artistic—the num- 
ber of workers of all grades has increased and multiplied in a high 
ratio ; the old boundaries have been removed ; new regions have been 
explored, and truths of the highest order and significance have been 
successfully established. In some instances the new facts have been 
found susceptible of easy correlation and co-ordination with the old, 
without doing any violence to conclusions previously drawn, or 
generalisations provisionally maintained. But in others the result 
has been the reverse of this. The new facts have originated new 
conceptions, demonstrated the fallacy of old theories and hypotheses, 
and have completely revolutionised existing systems and classifications. 

Enough has been said to show the spirit in which the Ency- 
CLOPZDIA BRITANNICA has been produced, and to indicate the truly 
national character of the work begun; and if this volume be any 
criterion of what is to follow, as we maintain it is, then will the 
work completed be a monument of British learning and British 
intellect, and, we may add, of British enterprise. 


The ENcycLop£p1A BritaNNIcA is a work of national import- 
ance, in which all of us have an interest. Those of us who are for- 
tunate enough to possess well-stocked purses will not fail to enrich 
their shelves with its multifarious learning, brought down to the most 
recent date. The work is in itself a library. No subject that can 
engage the attention of the human mind is without its illustrations 
and expositions—literature, science, art, philosophy, history, biography, 
trade, commerce, archzeology, and natural history. 


Unlike other books of its class, the ENcycLop#p1a BRITANNICA 
is known not merely as a book of reference but of record ; its object 
is not merely to remind, but to inform; not merely to interpret allu- 
sions, but to chronicle results. To break up a subject in obedience 
to the alphabetical arrangement of its divisions is to follow a method 
useful, perhaps, for general reference, but perplexing both to those 
who wish to give and to those who wish to obtain anything like ade- 
quate information. But, on the other hand, to treat the subject more 
comprehensively, according to the plan pursued in the ENcycLoP£DIA 
Britannica, has not only increased the range of its articles, but has 
enabled the successive editors to secure the services of writers whose 
authority in their own subjects is undoubted. It is very different from 
the ordinary hackwork combination of lexicography and gazetteering. 
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Encycloprdia Britannica. 
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Professor Baynes has taken the only safe method of securing 
articles that shall embody the fullest, and highest, and most accurate 
knowledge, viz. by obtaining the services of those who have proved 
themselves to be at the summit in their particular departments. To 
the present and to future generations, therefore, this Ninth Edition of 
the ENcyCLOP2DIA BRITANNICA must be regarded as indicating the 
highest tide-mark of the science, literature, and art of the time. 


Many will be glad to know where they can conveniently find a 
good exhibition of even the most advanced views which they know to 
be current in the world, but which are not to be met with in the 
Speaker’s Commentary, or even in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, and 
for them the ENcycLoPZDIA BRITANNICA will be very serviceable. 
Nothing, indeed, can be more useful, either to the student, or to the 
busy man of the world, or to the possessor of a limited library, than 
to have upon the shelf a book which may be trusted to present in a 
compendious form a clear statement of all that is at present known or 
thought on any subject by those who have made that subject their 
special study. 


The contributors are widely scattered not only over the British 
Isles, but also over the world. It draws its supplies from the four 
quarters of the globe—from France and Italy, from India and America, 
from Australia and Cape Colony. 


Most men’s vague general knowledge may be likened to a map of 
Europe, which gives only the largest physical features. Such a book 
as the ENcyCLOP&DIA BRITANNICA answers to the Ordnance Survey 
of the different countries, and it is only when a man wants to become 
intimately and minutely acquainted with a particular region that he 
must have recourse to the works of those who have made it their 
whole study. 


If completed in the same manner in which it is commenced, the 
ENcycLop2DIA BRITANNICA will be the most valuable Encyclopzdia 
in our language. 


On the appearance of the first two volumes of this edition of the 
ENcycLop2p1a BriraNNica, we took the opportunity of giving a 
short account of the rise and growth of the work, and we felt our- 
selves justified in congratulating the editor on the manner in which 
he had commenced the task imposed upon him. We are happy to be 
able to certify, after a tolerably close inspection of the contents of the 
volume now before us, that the promise of the work is being fulfilled. 
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